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THE GRAND OCCASION OF THE CENTURY. - 
“ Atlas, the World must stand still until the Senatorial Contest in Massachusetts is 
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decided.” 
[ The Heavenly Bodies will have a rest 
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Se With this Number of HARPER’S WEEK- 
LY is sent out gratuitously an elegant 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


. containing two sketches of Steeple-Chasing, and 


other attractions. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY. 


INFLATION, 


HE Senators of the United States who 

_ protested solemnly against the act of in- 
flation which now dishonors the country, 
and will soon, unless vetoed by the Presi- 
dent, mortally injure it, will not be forgot- 
ten. One after the other the minority arose 
and said a few earnest and most significant 
words, while the majority sat silent, with 
only a single ill-timed jest from Mr. Car- 
PENTER. There has been no more striking 
scene of the kind since the decisive votes 
upon the consummation of the fatal designs 
of slavery before the war. And’ this had 
even more meaning, because while those 
were strictly party votes, in which the Dcem- 
eecrats threw themselves, almost without ex- 
ception, against humanity and justice, the 


‘yote upon inflation was not partisan, but 


ruptures the great and proud and generons 
party which has been so, long dominant. 
The leaders of the two sides in the Senate 
are the two Republican chiefs—Mr. ConK- 
LING and Mr. MORTON. 
about to be taken, Mr. CONKLING said that 
the bill spurned the experience of all his- 
tory, and trampled upon the plighted faith 
of the nation, besides violating the most sol- 
emn pledges of the Republican party, which 


had elected most of the Senators upoR the | 


floor, as_well as the President, who was ‘also 
pledged against the policy of inflation. 


+ -Mr. STEWAkT, of Nevada, said that the dis- 


aster which must surely follow the vote 
would be immense. It was the saddest day 
he had ever seen in the Senate, and would 
be long remembered by the American peo- 
ple. Mr. ANTHONY, of Rhode Island, said 
that in a time of peace and prosperity the 
Senate was about to inflate the currency, 
with no provision for the remotest redemp- 
tion. It was a vote agairst the sure laws 
of political economy, and could end only in 
calamity. Mr. THcRMAN, of Ohio, Demo- 
erat, said that the Republican party on this 
most important subject had taken the plan 
of a Democrat. The act would disband the 
Republicans, although the Democrats were 
‘not sound upon the subject; and the act of 
-the Senate meant that no man of his age 
would ever again see in this country the 
movey of our fathers and of the Constitu- 
tion. - Mr. SaRGENT, of. California, said that 
the bill trampled upon the hopes of the peo- 
ple, and he believed that there were men 
enough in the country, at the East and at 
the West, who-would see any party perish 
that flooded the country with worthless pa- 
per. Mr. Scucrz, of Missouri, said that the 
day would soon come when the majority 
would curse the hour in which they voted 
for the bill, and when the people would save 
themselves from such blind statesmansbhip. 
Mr. FLANAGAN, of Texas, hoped that the 
bill would be-vetoed by the President, who 
would so add to his great fame. 

Then Mr. Morton, a Republican Senator, 
whose position imposes upon bim a peculiar 
respousibility in rupturing the Republican 
party by leading the section wich demands 
inflation, arosé—which he very seldom does, 
as bis infirmity prevents—and said that 
there would be an opportunity to reply to 
these most extraordinary speeches, which he 
shouldimprove. And then the bill was read 
a third time, and passed by a vote of twen- 
ty-nine totwenty-four. Ofthe twenty-nine 
there were six Democrats, with Mr. TIPToN, 
and twenty-two Republicans; of the twen- 
ty-four, there were seven Democrats, and 
seventeen Republicans, including Messrs. 
SCHURZ, FENTON, and HAMILTON. Of the 
absent members, two Democrats and five 
Republicans would have voted for the bill, 
aud three Democrats and four Republicans 
against it. There were, therefore, twenty- 
seven Republicans and, including Mr. T1p- 
TON, nine Democrats in favor of inflation ; 

_ and, including Messrs. ScHURZ, FENTON, and 
HAMILTON, twenty-one Republicans and ten 


As the vote was" 


| 


Democrats opposed to it. The bill makes 
the maximum amount of United States notes 
$400,000,000, and adds $46,000,000 to the na-, 
tional bank circulation. This is, of course, 
only the beginning. The certain end is un- 
certainty, panic, and disaster. 

Mr. MORTON, we say, has been the real 
leader of inflation in the Senate. Yet on 
the 16th of December, 1868, just after the 
election of General GRANT upon an anti- 
repudiation platform, and a general under- 
standing of a prompt return to a sound 
financial basis, these were the opinions of 
Mr. MORTON : 


** If the currency is depreciated, fluctuating, and de- 
ceptive, the prosperity of the country must inevitably 
be seriously Injured, and its general progress and de- 
velopment delayed.” 

“*In whatever country paper has been made a legal 
tender, it has invariably driven gold and silver from 
the ciréplation, and in great part from the country.... 
Thus it was during the French Revolution, when the 

, & legal-tender currency like our own, drove 
French gold into all of the neighboring countries, so 
that when the assignats [paper money) finally col- 
lapsed, as they did in a single day, France found her- 
self almost destitute of coin.” 

‘* Why is our currency depreciated ? And why would 
it be depreciated if the government did not owe a sin- 
gle bond? Because the greenback note is a promise 
by the government to pay so many dollars on demand, 
which it does not pay. The promise is daily broken, 
and has long been dishonored. The note draws no in- 
terest, and the government has fixed no time when it 


be depreciated.” 

*“*The greenback currency is a part of the public 
debt, for the redemption of which the faith of the 
nation is solemnly pledged. The redemption of this 
pledge is not only demanded by every principle of 
national honor, but is imperatively demanded by the 
interests of the people, collectively and individually.” 

“If the greenback note is to be regarded as an obli- 
gation, for the payment of which the faith of the gov- 
ernment is pledged, the continued failure of the gov- 
ernment to make any provision for its redemption can 
not be regarded in any other light than repudiation.” 

“It can not be shown that the legal and moral obli- 
gation to pay those bonds [of the United States) at 
maturity is greater than that resting upon the govern- 
ment to make prompt provision for the redemption of 
the greenback currency.” 


This was the faith of the nation. This 
was the solemn pledge of the Republican 
party. It was bound by its word to make 
prompt provision for the redemption of the 
greenback currency. Under the lead of Mr. 
MORTON in the Senate it has deliberately, in 
the words of his fellow-leader, Mr. CONKLING, 
refused to do so. The party has, by this 
vote, passed a bill which “ departs from the 
principles of honesty and solvency.” We be- 
lieve that Mr. CONKLING speaks for the great 
mass of those who have hitherto supported 
the Republican party, and that Mr. MorTON’s 
policy, if it prevails, will certainly destroy 
that party. 


CONNECTICUT. 
For the first time in many years Connecti- 


Senate of the United States. The last Dem- 
ocratic Senator from that State was, we be- 
lieve, Isaac Tcucey, afterward one of the 
conspirators against the Union in the last 
Democratic cabinet. The Republican line 
in New England is thus broken, and, by a 
curious coincidence, upon the day that the 
Republican majority in the Senate voted for 
inflation. The reason is as evident as it was 
in New Hampshire. It is not local quarrels, 
nor prohibition, nor a rainy day, nor unpop- 
ular candidates. The candidates were ex- 
cellent, the platform a marvel, the quar- 
rels composed, and the day fair. But the 
Democratic Governor is re-elected by one or 
two thousand majority over all, and the 
Legislature is secured for the Senator. The 
State is always close; but nobody believes, 
prokably, that in any positive sense, if such 
a word may be used under the circumstances, 
it is Democratic. That is to say, it has lit- 
tle sympathy—certainly a majority of the 
Connecticut voters do not sympathize—with 
the traditions and the associations of the 
party of ToUCEY and FERNANDO Woop. But 
as the persons who maintain that organiza- 
tion agree upon no general principles of 
policy, and made exactly the same demands 
and professions in their platform which the 
Republicans made, and as there seemed no 
chance of their doing any harm by adding 
one Senator to the minority in the chamber, 
the Republicans showed that “‘ they did not 
like the way that things are going.” 

We are not, however, blind to the signifi- 
cance of the result. It shows that there are 
members of the Republican party who have 
become indifferent to its name, and who, 
wanting honesty and economy of adminis- 
tration, and a revival of political morality, 
do not see the promise of them in the Repub- 
lican organization, and therefore do not 
work for its success. They doubt, probably, 
whether the better sentiment of the party is 
likely to regain the ascendency, but they do 
not therefore suppose that to support the 
Democratic party is to secure honesty and 
economy of administration ; it is merely to 
change the hands. Such men will not be 
absorbed in the Democratic party. They 
await new combinations. In Massachusetts 
they are quite ready, we believe, to organ- 


ize themselves against party associates and 


will pay it. Under such circumstances the note must | 


cut has decided to send a Democrat to the _ 


abide the result. They are not in that State 
fighting a man, as is sometimes foolishly al- 
leged, but a system and a tendency. In the 
Legislature of that State it is enough that 
the adherents of the corrupt system opeuly 
supported Mr. Dawes to alienate from him 
half of the Republicans. 

For New York the moral is plain. The 
majority of voters in the State is undoubt- 
edly what is called Republican. But noth- 
ing is clearer than that “regularity” of nom- 
ination will not carry the election. It is 
not the Republican candidate, as such, who 
will be successful, but the candidate who is 
known to the State to be honest, inflexible, 
intelligent, and not a vehement partisan. 
Indeed, strong partisanship would harm a 
candidate, because it would breed suspicion 
that he would think chiefly of the party, and 
trust to it exclusively, which is the very 
source of the existing mischief. There can 
be no question in New York that Governor 
Drx should be renominated. His admiuis- 
tration, following that ef HorFrMAN, has been 
like that of LINCOLN after BUCHANAN. The 
Legislature of this year—elected after the 
experience of Governor Drx’s first year show- 
ed that purity and ability united had at last 
entered the executive chamber—has been, 
by universal consent, the honestest Legisla- 
ture of many years. Moreover, Governor 
Dr1x is thoroughly known in the State. He 
would be supported because of that knowl- 
edge, not merely because of the nomination. 
Nor is he a violent partisan who weuld be 
suspected of sacrificing his own convictions 
or the public interest to any supposed party 
necessity. He is, indeed, the best known, 
most experienced, and most thoroughly 
trained public man in the State, who has 
reached the age at which, with clear and 
serene judgment, men in his position gener- 
ally act from the highest motives, and seek 
the greatest good. Every indication shows 
that he will be spontaneously nominated by 
the better sentiment of his party. 

The political situation also vigorously ad- 
monishes the interest which usually seeks 
to control the State action of the Adminis- 
tration party that it should be this year ex- 
ceedingly modest and passive. The voters, 
whether Republican or Democratic, are in 
no temper to see those who have been un- 
pleasantly conspicuous in the late moiety 
and SANBORN revelations assuming to dic- 
tate nominations. The best service that 
this interest can render is not to appear, 
and toe take no hand. Should defeat follow, 
and they should be inclined to think it due 
to their absence, they might be reminded 
that their presence is thought to have se- 
cured defeat last year. Indeed, the times 
are full of political instruction for those 
who will heed, and of destruction for those 
who will not. 


THE LAST PAPAL PROTEST. 


THE Pope-has issued another encyclical 
letter. It is addressed to the prelates of 
Austria, and is leveled at the late laws which 
have been submitted to the Reichsrath, and 
which, he alleges, reduce the Church to a po- 
sition of servility, overthrowing the rights 
of the Papacy, of the canons, and of all peo- 
ple in communion with Rome. “In effect,” 
says the Pope, “ by virtue of these laws the 
Church of Christ, in almost all its relations 
and acts relative to the direction of the 
faithful, is judged and considered complete- 
ly subordinate, and subjected to the superior 
power of the secular authorities.” It is ob- 
servable that the Pope is the only clergyman 
who is perpetually protesting against the 
conduct of governments in regard to re- 
ligious affairs. And what is the reason? 
We have stated it often; and it must be 
often repeated, because the Pope is con- 
stantly putting himself in the attitude of a 
martyr. The Papacy, the ancient and re- 
lentless foe of religious liberty, appeals to 
the sympathy of the world with the decla- 
ration that its spiritual freedom is menaced. 
Its own crimes, however, do not justify the 
adoption of its inhuman and cruel policy to- 
ward itself. That the Church has burned 
honest men who differed from it is ‘not a 
reason that honest men should burn the 
Pope. Perfect religious liberty is still the 
divine law and the soundest policy. If Aus- 
tria is really violating that law, her policy 
is unwise. | 

But to judge her position, the facts must 
be ascertained. The answer to the question 
why the Pope is now always protesting 
is to be found in the fact that even Roman 
Catholic governments are now beginning to 
throw off his dictation and interference. If 
the Pope or the hierarchy had been content 
with their proper sphere, they would have 
had no trouble with political governments. 
It is because the Pope has always claimed 
supreme mundane authority, and has now 
assumed to be infallible, that there will be a 
constant contest. His own “ patrimony,” in 


which he was a mere usurper, was always 


the worst governed of civilized states; yet 
his ceaseless ambition has been universal ' 


temporal power. 
ed it under the plea of the religious or spir- 
itual headship of the world. ROBERTSON 
said, a century ago, “ As the spiritual suprem- 
acy and temporal power were united in one 
person, and uniformly aided each other in 


their operations, they became so blended to- 


gether that it was difficult to separate them 
even in imagination. The potentates who 
found it necessary to oppose the measures 
which the popes pursued as temporal princes 
could not divest themselves of the reverence 
which they imagined to be due to them as 
heads of the Church and vicars of Jesus 
Christ.” 

The secret of the Pope’s protests is that 
he is no longer permitted to erect his own 
empire within every other empire. There 
is a very general and deeply founded sus- 
picion that the political policy which is sup- 
ported in every country by the Roman clergy 
is the policy which is thought best for the 
interests of the.Church, and that that point 
is determined by a foreigner. Consequently 
with every priest the interest of his Church 
and not of his country, or of the country ia 
which he chances to be stationed, is para- 
mount in his political action. He is loyal, 
first of all, to a foreign authority. But this 
foreign ascendency in the state is maintained 
under religious and ecclesiastical forms. To 
touch it, therefore, is to appear to constrain 
religious liberty. But no government will 
suffer its power to be limited or its freedom 
affected under a false pretense. It rightful- 
ly protects itself. And the foreign power 
thereupon exclaims that religious liberty and 
the rights of the Christian Church are as- 
sailed. Austria, like Prussia, proposes, as 
the Pope says, “to dominate the Church.” 
But it is only because it prefers that course 
to permitting the Church to dominate Aus- 
tria. It is a contest a Voutrance. Since the 
Church has declared the Pope infallible, it 
can not complain that it is taken at its word. 


In the minds of faithful Roman Catholics | 


the opinion of a man who is so favored of 
Heaven as to be infallible upon the highest 
subject will be readily accepted upon all 
others. And if such a man has a certain 
political policy which he can carry out in 
any foreign country by means of the ma- 
chinery of his Church, the authorities of 
that country will certainly have something 
to say upon the subject. 

The ceaseless contest between the Pope 
and modern Europe and America is of his 
own choosing. And as from time to time he 
raises the cry of persecution, let honest men 
understand what it means. It is nogthe 
Bishop of Rome who is persecuted. It isa 
foreign political chief, aiming, for instance, 
as in this country, to subvert an educational 
system for the benefit of his Church, who is 
opposed. When Austria, as the Pope says 
in this encyclical, “fought so valiantly for 
the Catholic faith in the closest alliance with 
this apostolical see,” and when the Roman 
élergy controlled the Austrian schools, the 
Pope had only blessings for Austria. But 
since the schools have been reformed, and 
Rome is sternly summoned to take her hands 
off the empire, Austria, according to the 
Pope, is wounding the Church of God. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY. 
THE. investigation of the SANBORN con- 
tracts up to the time at which we write 
leaves the Secretary of the Treasury in a 


‘position which requires a full and clear ex- 


planation or his retirement from office. In 
his testimony upon the 30th of March the 
Secretary said that he literally knew noth- 
ing about the contracts, that any document 
or paper which he had signed had been in 
the ordinary routine of business, and that 
he had never consulted with his predecessor, 
Mr. BOUTWELL, either in regard to the law 
or the contracts. The Secretary’s plea was 
absolute ignorance. But Mr. BANFIELD, the 


Solicitor of the Treasury, upon whom the © 


Secretary and Assistant Secretary had vir- 
tually thrown the responsibility, testified 
on the 8th of April that he consulted with 
the Secretary upon the law, that the Assist- 
ant Secretary made a very earnest appeal to 
him to stretch the law over cases which Mr. 
BANFIELD did not think that it covered, and 
that he received verbal instructions from the 
Secretary repare the SANBORN contracts. 
SANBORN also, on the 6th of April; testified 
that he went to the Secretary for informa- 
tion, and talked with him about the con- 


tracts half a dozen times, and that “there 


can not be any doubt that” the Secretary 
knew what he was signing. 

There can be no question that this is very 
damaging to the Secretary, and without sat- 
isfactory explanation it will be impossible 
that he should retain the public confidence 
which should always be reposed in such an 
officer. The Assistant Secretary’s position 
is no better. He was a member of the Sen- 
ate when the bill was passed, and apparent- 
ly interested in its passage. The report of 


the committee upon the subject can hardly 


And he has always assert- 
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fail to leave both the Secretary and the As- 


sistant in a light which will show them the | 


necessity of resigning. The investigation 
has revealed at every step the startling want 
of a manly moral tone in official life. It has 
shown in all its nakedness the most threat- 
ening evil of the times—a sordid view of the 
public service. The investigations of this 
winter, the JAYNE moieties, the SANBORN 
contracts, the ofticial complicity, recall the 
scornful picture of JOSIAH QUINCY in the 
House of Representatives more than half a 
century ago: “ Why, Sir, we hear the clam- 
or of the craving animals at the Treasury 
trough here in this Capitol. Such running, 


such jostling, such wriggling, such clamber- | 


ing over one another’s backs, such squeal- 
ing, because the tub is so narrow and the 
company so crowded.” Is it not time for 
reform ? 


A GOOD SIGN. 


Amon the good fruits of the agitation of 
the winter at Washington is Mr.WOODFORD’S 
bill in regard to the salaries and fees of pub- 
lic officers. We do not think that it is wise 
to place those salaries at the lowest sum for 
which the offices will be taken. Poor pay” 
is merely a bribe and spur to swindling, and 
the honest, faithful laborer is always worthy 
ofthis hire. Public officers, therefore, should 
be adequately paid, and fidelity and efficiency 


should be the tenure of their positions. Such 


@ policy is the truest public economy. But 
they should be paid openly, and there should 
be a fixed legal salary, not to be swollen if 
definitely by fees and moieties and endless 
emoluments of every kind. The salary of 
the Collector of New York is $6000. It is 
not enough. Make it enough, and abolish 
all fees or other receipts of any kind what- 
ever. Mr. WoopFrorv’s bill makes this pro- 
vision, It permits no officer to receive any 
emolument except his legal salary, and it 
prohibits the use of public property for pri- 
vate purposes, thus sweeping away moieties 
and perquisites. Mr. GEORGE F: Hoar pro- 
posed an important amendment, which Mr. 
WoopForD accepted, prohibiting the pri- 
vate use by public officers of the labor or 
services of any person employed by the 
United States. This is a gross abuse. But 
it springs from the system of inadequate 
salaries. It is not to be tolerated, but in 
removing it the temptation to it and the ex- 
cuse for it should also be removed, For Con- 
may be very sure that while the coun- 
try insists upon economy, it does not demand 
meanness. j 
We hope that the committee will add to 
the bill a provision for abolishing outside 
moieties also. Any Jaw which promotes 
“spying” and breeds spies is not to be en- 
dured. The supposed benefits of such a law 
are more than balanced by the immense evils, 
Better that the government should be cheat- 
ed of a million of dollars a year than save 
them by a system which fosters deceit and 
treachery. Let us not fill the national treas- 
ury at the expense of national morals, If 
skilled detectives do not sharpen their wits 
until they are aroused by a huge share of the 
sum to be recovered, it is only because of 
the evil practice that has prevailed. And 
the Government, at least, should refuse to 
countenance it. Mr. H. ROBERTS’s 
bill, while it aims in the right direction, 
does not seem to be sufficiently guarded. 
No officer of the government should be paid 
more than a liberal and reasonable salary 
for doing all his duty. His tie to the pub- 
lic service should not be exclusively selfish 
and pecuniary. With the abolition of out- 
side moieties added, the passage of Mr. 
Wooprorn’s bill would be one of the most 
cheering signs of a Republican revival 


SAMANA BAY. 


Tue sudden end of the Samana Bay Treaty 
dees not seem to pain the public mind or 
to excite any profound emotion. Yet the 
ostensible object of the company was cer- 
tainly a good one, namely, to promote emi- 
gration and settlement in a richand virtually 
unpeopled country. We have not heard of 
any torrent of emigration, however, and there 
was always a general feeling that as Mr. 
FABENS has devoted himself to the annexa- 
tion of San Domingo to the United States, 
and as Mr. FABENS was very prominent in 
the new company, there was undoubtedly 
some purpose or expectation of ultimate an- 
nexation, The facts of the rupture are sim- 
ple. The grant was made by Bakz. It was 
ratified. by GONZALES, the chief of the new 
government. The company was to pay an 


annual rent of $150,000 upon. the 1st of Jan-: 


uary; but the last payment was delayed by 
request of the provisional government of 
GONZALES. This request, GONZALES says, 
was to prevent payment to the BAEZ gov- 
ernment. Pending this delay, GONZALES 
drew upon the company for $12,000, and his 
bills were protested, the company probably 
thinking that money paid to a provisional 
revolutionary government might be money 


lost. But the Gonza.es authorities say that 
they informed the company, at the time of 
drawing the bills, that the reasons for with- 
holding the rent had ceased, and that the 


new government was established. Upon re- 


ceiving the protested bills GONZALES an- 
nulled the treaty. The company deny that 
the new authorities were jnstalled, and plead 
a heavy oftset to the demand of the govern- 
ment. 

And there are other facts. Mr. British 
Consul-General St. JOHN, of Port-az-Prince, 
in Hayti, had dropped in at Samana Bay 
in her Majesty’s ship Woodlark, and upon 
his departure went smoothly along to the 
city ofBan Domingo, and proposed a treaty 
between the new government and Hayti. 
The chief conditions were the cession to 
Hayti of the disputed frontier, in which 
CaBRAL has been so long operating, and the 
annulling of the Samana Bay Treaty. Then, 
if the Dominican government acquiesced, it 
should receive a handsome loan, payable at 
convenience, without interest, from Hayti; 
“or,” as the company parenthetically re- 
marks, in full view of Mr. British Consul- 
General St. JOHN and ot her Majesty’s ship 


- Woodlark—“ or from England!’ In other 


words, and the fewest possible, it is suggest- 
ed that England bribes GONZALES to abro- 
gate the treaty made with American citi- 
zens! What England would gain for her 
money is not mentioned. Two years ago it 
was stated that BiIsMARCK was hostile to our 
San Domingo projects. Both stories have 
probably the same foundation. 

There is no ground of appeal to our gov- 
ernment. The company made its bargains 
at its own risk, with no other claim upon 
the government than that of every Amer- 
ican citizen in a foreign land. If it -has 
been cheated, it will not forget that Mr. 
SUMNER described Bakz, with whom it 
treated, as @ “jockey.” It was freely said 
when the treaty was made that it was a 
blind, and an excuse to involve the govern- 
ment, and there may be some effort to excite 
feeling. But such a course would but con- 
firm the suspicion, and deepen the public 
disgust with all the San Domingo perform- 
ances. The day of “manifest destiny” has 


happily passed with that of slavery, for the 


benefit of which it was extolled. 


OCCASIONAL PAPERS FROM EUROPE. 
No. XIV. 


WE waited with a natural interest in the gal- 
lery of the House of Lords for the first meeting 
of the new Parliament that is to rule over two 
hundred millions of mankind. In the magnif- 
icent chamber, rich with gilding, painting, the 
portraits of kings and queens, and the traits of 
a boundless opulence, there is nothing to remind 
one that he is in a land of freedom, where the 
people may be supposed torule. The House of 
Lords is so small as to seem exclusive and dis- 
dainful of all appeals to popularity. There is no 
room any where for the public, except seats for 
a few peeresses, a diplomatic gallery, and anoth- 
er at the end where strangers are sometimes ad- 
mitted. But the richly colored roof, the radiant 
windows, and every space and corner seem filled 
with emblems that’ are designed to recall the 
days when savage Epwarps and HENRYs wast- 
ed the poor earnings of their people in ceaseless 
warfare, when great lords robbed at will the sor- 
rowing realm, and when the Commons were what 
they now affect to be—the helpless serfs of a des- 
potic system. For it is the duty of the Lower 
House to present itself humbly at the bar of the 


House of Lords at each new meeting of Parlia- 


ment, to crave permission from the Queen to 
elect its Speaker, and to ask, in abject language, 
that its members may be allowed during its ses- 
sion freedom of speech and security from per- 
sonal violence. The fair hall is the natural 
scene of the medizval comedy. At ‘one end 
rises the gilded thrones of Victoria and her 
sons, Around and above gleam out‘from the 
crimson-tinted light the fierce countenances of 
her distant ancestors, the demi-gods of English 
history. Below are the seats for the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the commissioners who supply the Queen’s 
place, and the long range of dukes, earls, and 
barons who have assumed titles and honors that 
were once won and worn by Norman robbers 
and Saxon chiefs. As the rich light fell on the 
almost vacant chamber, one might readily peo- 
ple it with the Bouuns and De Veres, the Firz 


| Avans and De Ros, whose battle-axes rang in 


many @ tournament, whose amusements were 
scenes of bloodshed and strife, whose barbarous 


passions and evil natures were only sated in the 


mad excitement of the battle-field. 

Most men “are childish even in the best 
things till they be cradled in their graves,” wrote 
Sir Srpyey; and there is still a medizval 
taste among some classes of the English for pro- 


- cessions, ceremonies, gaudy robes, and unmean- 


ing splendor that has faded out in almost every 
other nation. One might suppose that the man- 
ly grandeur of a HamPppeEN and a Mitton might 


‘long ago have banished from among their coun- 


trymen any notion of dignity but that of the sim- 
ple majesty of virtue. Yet it would perhaps be 


' scarcely in keeping with the florid decorations 


of the House of Lords that the actors in its cer- 
emonies should be clothed in plain attire; and 
precisely at the proper hour the Lord Chancellor, 
gleaming through the dim light in a scarlet robe 
that King Korrex might have envied, and fol- 
lowed by four noble lords as brilliantly arrayed 
as himself, took his seat on the woolsack below 
the glittering and empty throne, A throng of 
peeresses meanwhile had swept into their accus- 
tomed places. They were stately, graceful, and 
well-bred, plainly dressed in dark colors, some 
in the dawn of youthful beauty, and some robust 
and ruddy with maturer years. The peers’ seats 
were only’partly filled. Not many dukes, earls, 
and barons had assembled to witness the en- 
franchisement of the Commons, And those who 
were present, in their common. dress, seemed 
scarcely superior in personal appearance and 
manners to the majority of educated English- 
men. A Bouun or a De VERE was possibly of 
a more commanding presence. One or two bish- 
ops wandered into the house in lawn sleeves, and 
were apparently ill at ease. The Chancellor and 
the commissioners seemed to find the woolsack 
no comfortable seat, 

But suddenly there was a stir at the end of 
the room, and a throng of England’s real mas- 
ters came crowding up to the bar. The Com- 
mons, like a flock of achool-boys, filled ali the 
passage to the House of Peers. There was no 
humility in their looks. They were evidently 
full of glee that they had secured their elections, 
that their speeches and their money had not been 
wasted upon ungrateful constituencies, Their 
predecessors may have approached the foot of 
the throne in the days of ELizaseTH or of Hen- 
rY VIII., of PLanracenet and Tupor, with 
the consciousness "that a very slight indiscretion 
of speech or of conduct might consign them to 
Newgate, and be followed by a confiscation of 
all their goods, and a speedy execution on Tow- 
er Hill. It was with a real sense of their abject 
condition that the representatives of the people 
once kissed the earth before their rude, disdain- 
ful masters. But with the modern House only 
the shadow of its former subjection remains, and 
perhaps some traces of its ancient adoration of 
royalty and nobility. Yet the existence of the 


‘ceremony still serves to show that all the privi- 


leges of the nation have been extorted from their 
rulers by an appliance of no gentle force, that 
the Crown and the Lords are still in theory the 
source of all political power, and that the su- 
premacy of the people has never yet been ac- 
knowledged in England. The ceremony was 
brief. The clerk of the Lords, in a sonorous 
tone that poor Cowper could never assume, and 
with a profusion of bows to the Lords Commis- 
sioners, read a formal paper; the Chancellor, in 
flaming robes, requested the Commons to name 
a Speaker; they disappeared down the narrow 
passage ; the commissioners glided away in great 
pomp; the peers and peeresses stole by in the 
gloom : the Parliament was assembled. 

From the gilded chamber of the Honse of 
Lords I went along passages lined with historical 
paintings that already seem somewhat faded, to 
the larger and plainer room where the People are 
supposed to express their will. The paintings 
on the walls of the passage represent the oppos- 
ing schools of political opinion. On one side 
the Commons are seen rising against the tyranny 


| of CuaReEs I., and opposite he is borne away by 


a few faithful followers through the chill wintry 
landscape to his unhonored burial. On one pan- 
el the Puritan element of reform is illustrated in 
vivid sketches, on another Cuar.es II, is seen 
landing, amidst an applauding people, to bring 
back to England the follies and crimes of the 
past. One can scarcely approach the famous 
assembly without remembering how often the 
fate of human progress has hung upon its de- 
bates; how Hamppren spoke with gentle and 
persuasive eloquence the first complaints of free- 
dom, and went to die in its defense ; how Crom- 
WELL destroyed its enemies; how the whole 
history of the nations of Englishmen from Aus- 
tralia to Nootka Sound centres around that brief 
period of moral and political revival when church 
and state were crushed together by the iron hand 
of a reforming Parliament. It is almost with a 
sense of humiliation that one returns from the 
survey of the earnest and devoted thinkers of the 
past to the feeble politics of the present; to that 
thoughtless exultationgvith which English states- 
men congratulate the nation on its surplus in- 
come wrung from the poorewages of the laboring 


‘maases ; to the indifference with which they over- 


look the wants of the people ; to London Ciothed 
in the mock garlands of a wild festivity while 
a large proportion of its inhabitants are Jost in 
bopeless destitution. 

The members of the Lower House showed 
great moderation and decorum. They re-elected 
the former Speaker, although he belonged to the 
Liberal minority, so impartial and acceptable had 
been his ruling. ‘The crowded assembly is not 
so reserved as many of our legislative bodies. 
All was animation and decorous excitement, 
Its members cheer, appland, groan, and hiss in 
the ardor of their attention. A wave of impulse 
is constantly passing over the throng. It is nev- 
er at rest. ‘The narrow and imperfectly .con- 
structed room is unfit for any display of animated 
eloquence. ‘The tone of each speaker is nearly 
conversational; yet Mr. Giapstone’s graceful 
manner and sonorous voice might still remind 


one of that long line of English leaders, from 
Pym and Hamppen to or Pret, who 
have kept alive the art of impressive oratory, 
He had taken his seat for the first time at the 
front of the opposition benches. His chief and 
successful opponent was not present, But for 
six years the two political champions. have sat 
opposite to each other, separated only by a-nar- 
row space, and night after night, with little re- 
mission, have watched out the long and some- 
times dreary debates, until the early hours of the 
morning dismissed the few lingering members to 
their homes. At length the keen and watchful 
Conservative has expeiled his opponent from his 
well-known place. 

On another@ilay the newly chosen Speaker, fol- 
lowed by a throng of the Commons, appeared 
again at the bar of the House of Lords, and ‘ob- 
tained the gracious permission of the sovereign 


| to discuss the wants of*the people without mo- 


lestation or personal danger. ‘here is, indeed, . 
no want of topics of discussion for the new House, 
There is a broad and almost limitless expanse 
of ignorance to be swept away ; an immense mass 
of uncultivated human beings to be transformed 


into civilized men; a perpetual famine in En- — 


gland to be provided against, as well as in Ben- 
gal; a popular discontent with many feudal re- 
strictions and many cruel laws that can not lon- 
ger be overlooked. A free discussion of these and 
similar topics may well animate the debates of 
the Commons with unaccustomed fire, and rouse 


anew the intellect and the energy of England. . 


He who could spread ease among its laboring 
classes, and equal rights among its people, would 
perpetuate that marvelous prosperity which has 
sprung from the past twenty years of only par. 
tial and imperfect reforms. 

LawRENcE. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


~ Tre Congressiona! work of the week ending on the 
11th inst. may be briefly summed up as follows: After 
much discussion of the Finance Bill, the Senate on the 
6th inst. gave its vote in favor of inflation. The bill 
as adopted provides for an issue of $400,000,000 of 
legal-tender notes, which is $18,000,000 more than. is 
now in circulation, and an increase of $46,000,000 of 
national bank notes. The entire increase of pa 

circulation 6ver the amount of circulation prior to the 
ag is $90,000,008. The whole amount authorized 


$800,000,000, exciusive of $60,000,000 of fractional . 


currency, which is within $100,000,000 of the largest 
amount which the most extravagant of the inflation- 
ists demanded at the beginning of the session. On the 
day following the Finance Committee was disc 
from the further consideration of the subject. The 
House discuseed the financial bill for days, but 
beyond the adoption of amendments did nothing defi- 
the Senate, on the 8th inst., Mr. Carpenter 
ve\notice that he would on the 13th inst. call up his 
ill fora new election in Louisiana. 

Governor Dix on the 7th inst. sent a message to the 
New York Legislatore, calling’ the attention of that 
body to the action of ongrens on the financial ques- 
tion, and recommending the Senate and y roe 
enter a protest against the adoption of measures look- 
ing to an inflation of the national currency. The Lee. 
islature adopted resolutions in accordance with 
Governor’s recommendation. 

The Connecticut State election was held on the 6th 
inst. Ingersoll, the Democratic candidate, was chosen 
Governor by a majority of about two thousand. The 
Dew islatore is also largely Democratic. 

The Mississippi Legislature has passed a bill, which 
has been approved by the Governor, providing that no 
license to sell liquor shall be granted unless the 
tion for it is signed by a majority of males over twenty- 
one and females over eighteen years of age in any city, 


Ex-Judge J. W. Edmonds, the distinguished jurist, 
died in this city on the oth inst., aged seventy-five 


years. 
Neil Gilmonr, of Saratoga, has been elected Su 

Sptentend of Public Instruction for the State of New 
or 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tur government of San Domingo has 
decla the Samana Bay Convention null void. 
The Commissioners protest against the summary act 
as arbitrary and illegal, and demand an arbitration 
upon the matters in dispute. 

The Roman Catholic Bishop of Olinda has been 
condemned and sentenced by the Brazilian govern- 
ment to four years’ imprisonment for disobeying the 
civil laws. 

Six of the with the of 

ens, the Ame missionary in Mex- 
ico, have been condemned to death. 
recently arrested in France, 
has been acquitted of violation of the neutrality laws 
and ners, but he is forbidden to remain in the 
coun 

The ch Transatlantic Company's steamer 
rope foundered at sea on the 4th inst. All the passen- 

and crew were rescued by the steamer Greece, and 
rought to this port. 

Concha, the new Captain-General of Cuba, has is- 
eued a proclamation promising to take strong meas- 
ures to put an end to the rebellion, diminish public 
ey and restore prosperity to the island. 

he Paris Temps prints the text of a dispatch from 
the Austrian Premier, Von Beust, to Prince Mette-- 
nich, Austrian minister at Paris, dated Jaly, 1370, say- 
ing, ‘‘ We consider the cause of France as our own, 
but the alliance of Russia and Prussia prevents the 
armed intervention of Austria.” 


The sovereignty of the Feejee Islands has been form- 


es r of a facto ton, near Glas- 
w, exploded on the 9th inst. with terrible effect. A 
ge portion of the boiler was driven several hundred 
feet through the air, and crushed into a school-house- 
full of ch mn. Three of the children were instantly 
killed, and thirty are reported more or less injured. 
Jean Laie and Captain Brown, witnesses for the 
Tichborne claimant, have been convicted of perjury, 
and sentenced to five aud seven years’ imprisonment 
ve 
the German government has 
rs, ting the total stren of the 
ort an 8 
e London Times's Calcutta correspondent tele- 
graphs that distress from famine fs increasing in Tire 
oot, and that, according to the official estimates, 
ay persons in the districts of Patna, Chareepore, 


ye eufiering from starvation, 


y to 


ted an amend- _ 


— 
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Governor Dix has signed the bill amending the gen- a | 
eral banking law 80 as the of 
banks with $50,000 capital in places of six thousand 
inhabitants or lesa, : | 
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THE PRINCE IMPERIAL, 
Tu imperial gathering held at Chiseliiurst 
on the 16th of March to celebrate the ina- 
jority of the Prince Imperial was an impos- 
ing demonstration. ‘The adherents of exiled 
princes are rarely numerous enough to fill a 
moderate-sized drawing-room, but on this oc- 
casion they assembled in thousands—princes, 
princesses, ex-ministers, ex-prefects, ex-offi- 
cials of every degree; and that modest, dark- 
hued little flower, which has been selected to 
typify the fortunes of the Bonapartists, ap- 
peared in every lady’s hand and in every gen- 
tleman’s button-hole. Whatever we may think 
of the gathering and the occasion, those who 
took part in the proceedings were evidently 
in earnest, ‘They came from every province, 
from every county, almost from every town, of 
France. Even far-off Corsica had sent its dep- 
utation. And it was impossible, says one who 
was present, for one who watched the emotion 
with which the members of these deputations 
presented themselves to the Prince and the 
Empress, and offered them their vows of fealty, 
to question the sincerity and the depth of their 
devotion. 

The proceedings of the day opened with a 
Low Mass, in the little church of St. Mary, in 
the mortuary chapel attached to which the 
rémains of the late Emperor are deposited. 
Then a brief address was delivered in French 
by Father Gopparp. He dwelt on the vir- 
tues and.misfortunes of the late Emperor, and 
concluded with a pathetic tribute to the wid- 
owed Empress, who sat before him. After 
this the imperial family and household visited 
the mortuary chapel, where is the sarcophagus 
containing the Emperor's body, and then re- 
turned to Camden House. ‘The gates were 
opened, and five or six thousand persons, al- 
most all French, poured in and surrounded 
the mansion. ‘The pavilion in which the ad- 
dress of congratulation was to be read grad- 
ually filled. . Presently shouts were heard, 
and then the Empress appeared, leaning on 
the arm.of her son. She was dressed in deep 
mourning, and her face wore that expression 
of profound sadness -~which has now becom 
habitual. ‘The Prince Imperial, who looked 
fresh and healthy, wore ordinary evening dress, 
with the Grand Cordon of the Legion of 
Honor, and the Silver Star on his left breast. 
Then the Duc de Padoue mounted a raised 
platform, which had been erected at one end 
of the pavilion, and read an address, which 
was received with hearty cheers. ‘To this the 
Prince replied, reading his speech with much 
feeling, and in a deep, manly voice, so that 
-his words were distinctly heard in all parts 
of the longtent. We need not here comment 
either on the address or on the Prince’s reply. 
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It is sufficient to state that the latter was in- 
terrupted by frequent acclamations. After 
this the Prince received the deputations, 
which came from every department of France 
to congratulate him. Luncheon followed, 
which was served in the dining-room for the 
‘enators, Prefects, and Deputies ; and in the 
tent for the deputations and other visitors. 
About four o’clock the company began to re- 
‘turn to town, and by seven Chiselhurst had 
regained much of its usual tranquillity. 

The Prince Imperial was born March 16, 
1856, and has consequently, according to Bo- 
napartist regulations, now attained his tech- 
nical majority. For some years his health 
was very delicate, but improved greatly when 
he was about eleven years of age. He was 
present at the capture of Saarbriick on the 2d 
of August, 1870, when the Emperor, in a 
well-remembered bulletin, described how his 
son had received his ‘‘ baptism of fire,” and 
how he had picked up a bullet that fell near 
him. ‘The delusive success of Saarbriick was 
followed by a series of crushing disasters, and 
after the capitulation of Sedan and the revolu- 

~ tion of the 4th of September, the young Prince 
escaped to Belgium, crossed from Osténd to 
Dover on the 6th of September, and proceed- 
ed to Hastings, where, three days later, he 
was joined by the Empress. Since then he 
has lived with his parents at Camden House, 
has been entered as a pupil at the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy, Woolwich, Where at a recent 
examination he received the highest number 
of marks awarded. His appearance is thus 
described by the correspondent of the New 
York World, who was present at Chiselhurst 
to witness the imperial demonstration. When 
the Prince came in sight ‘‘a great cry arose 
from the crowd ; for the first time in his life 
this young man who to-day had attained his 
eighteenth year heard himself acclaimed as 
Cesar. ‘ Vive l'‘Empereur!’ was the cry, and 
it was taken up and echoed and re-echoed by 
the crowd that lined the way to the church, 
until the shout almost drowned the me 
clangor of the bells of the Protestant paris 
church, which at this moment began to ring 
a welcome. I was standing close to the side 
of the carriage as, owing to the density of the 
crowd, it paused until way could be made for 
it, and I looked narrowly at the Prince to ob- 
serve the effect which these acclamations 
might have on him. He had taken off his hat 
to bow; his face certainly flushed, perhaps 
with pride, perhaps with humility. I1t is no 
common face—he is yet so young that no one 
can tell what there may be in him—but it is 
the face of one who has confidence in himself 
and in his ‘star.’ Throughout the whole of 
the day he bore himself with dignity, com- 
posure, and grace.” 
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THE IMPERIAL RECEPTION AT CHISELHURST—THE PRINCE READING HIS ADDRESS. 
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_ relished better. 


GRANDMOTHER GREY. 

GraxnpMoTHER Grey by the window sat, 
And looked at the setting sun, 

And watched the cows as they slowly came 
From the pasture one by one; 

And back again to the ‘long ago” . 
Her memory traveled fast, 

While the difm eves closed as she lived again 
‘Mid scenes of the happy past. 


** Let me see,”she murmured: ‘‘ ah, yes, I know; 
It was-there by the pasture gate 

That Robin with milking pail and stool 
For my coming used to wait. 

It was just a week of our wedding-day 
That he fell so sick—and died : 

And I laid my heart in the grave with him, 
And loved none other beside. 


‘*Bnt ah! it was for my father’s sake 
That I wedded Farmer Grey, 

And we've both been tender and true and kind 
As the years have slipped away. 

But I wonder much when the hour comes 
That my soul be called above, 

Shall I, as the wife of Farmer Grey, | 
Seck Robin, my only love?” 


And the sun went down in the golden West, 
And the cows came safely home, 

As Grandmother Grey by the window sat, 
While her thoughts seemed yet to roam. 

But the angels came for her waiting soul 
While the twilight shadows fell, 

And Grandmother Grey, the farmer's wife, 
With Robin has gone to dwell. 


WEIGHED IN THE BALANCE, 


Cyrus Fereiston and his mother were all 
that remained of the family. They lived to- 
gether in a snug farm-house in a district so 
rural that it hadn't so much as a name; it had 
only a number—Township Number One. Peo- 
ple below, in the adjoining farming villages, 
spoke of it and its neighbors as The Numbers. 
It might have been supposed to be the outskirts of 
civilization—its frontier; for the nearest neigh- 
bor was five miles away, the only religious ex- 
ercises were held in Deacon Crocket’s kitchen, 
three miles further off, while there was ten miles 
between them and the doctor. Cyrus was an 
energetic fellow,- who farmed in summer and 
logged in the winter, that is, he usually took a 
contract to bring the drive of logs down from the 
woods; therefore he had been in the habit of 
borrowing Farmer Hutton’s daughter Jane to 
keep his mother company and help her about the 
house, for a small consideration. Sometimes, 


too, Jane staid on through the summer, or re- 


turned for the harvesting when it was heavy; 
and at sueh times Cyrus always observed that 
his butter and cheese found a more ready market ; 
that the house was more cheerful and better 
kept—for old Mrs. Ferriston was one of the 
slack kind; that provisions went further and 
But for all this he felt no in- 
clination to marry. Jane, as folks at Wheatfield 
had predicted when she first went up to The 
Numbers. Jane was called plain; and Cyrus 
had a prepossession that Ais wife should be rosy 
and dark-eyed, with the smile that conquers 
men. Jane halted in her gait the least bit in the 
world—Ais wife should have the step of a panther. 
She always dressed soberly, like a brown leaf, as 
if she would like to melt into the landscape—Ais 
wife should carry her fascination into the knot 
of ribbon at her throat, or the slipper on her 
foot. Therefore it was utterly out of the ques- 
tion, if we put any faith in logic, that Jane 
should become the wife of Cyrus. 

But, alas! as it often happens, she had not 
wintered and summered at The Numbers for 
naught. When the neighbors had hectored her 
as she was about to leave home for the first 
season, and prophesied, ‘* Well, Jane, I dare 
say it won't be ‘long before you'll be changing 
your name to Ferriston,”” Jane had laughed at 
the notion, and had reckoned that Cyrus hadn't 
enough schooling to please her, and had thought 
that she con!d never be reconciled to spending 
her days in The Numbers. 

‘Folks as held their heads as high as yon, 
miss, hev hed ter come ter it,” they answered 
her. But when she became acquainted with 
Cyrus in his every-day life.and thought, she 
found that he knew more than she had dreamed. 


»=~ He had a little library of books on a swinging 
) shelf that he had made with his own hands, and 


had carved with deers’ heads and oak leaves; 
he could talk with her about the heroes of Plu- 


. tarch and the empires of the Old World, about 


election and free-will, and seemed to enjoy it. 
Jane had a taste for those things ; and so it hap- 
pened that as she saw Cyrus in his daily comings 
and goings, stripped Of disguises, in his genial 
fireside humor, he grew in her favor unawares ; 
in short, his manly attributes, his kindliness and 
good temper, and his handsome face won her 
heart without an effort on either side. He had 
so grown into her affections’ that one day when 
‘she overheard Deacon Smiley joking him about 


Agnes Price, her prophetic soul stirred in her | 


with a mighty throe. Every thing seemed to 
revolve before her eyes—the churn-dasher, the 
tins on the kitchen wall, and the andirons on 
the hearth ; she was obliged to sit downfi_ on her 
way to the dairy and recover herself, with a tray 
of batter in her hands. 

_**It is too heavy for you,” said Cyrus, com- 
ing to her relief, with: his ready thoughtfulness, 
and taking the tray himself. 

‘Hell make a good husband, Cy will,” said 
the deacoh, while the young man's back was 
turned, ‘She'll be a locky gell that gits him; 
and, between us, I ain't noways partial to that 
thereAggyPrice. Highty tighty!—now, Jennie, 
why didnt you set your cap for him, and you 


| and cabbages. 
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right here at hand? *d'would hev bin as easy as 
yin’ !” 7 

‘** Would it ?” laughed Jane, out of the depth. 
of her silent misery. 

Of course Jane should have left off loving 
Cyrus after this; but she didn’t; and naturally 
he was as blind as others of his sex, and never 
guessed what an ache it gaye plain Jane Hutton 
when he dressed up in his Sunday best, with the 
neck-tie she had made him on his birthday, and 
rode off to pay his court to Agnes Price, five 
miles across the country. She was always awake 
when he let himself in at midnight, and went 
tiptoeing to his room, and she lay wondering 
how it must seem to be loved by a man after 
your own heart. Her life seemed to promise 
to be all November weather. But though The 
Numbers were so isolated, they had their merry- 
makings. ‘There was a quilting at Mrs. Deacon 
Crocket’s in Number Two, or a husking at Farm- 
er Dusenbury’s in Wheatfield, or a haying-bee 
at Deacon Smiley's, with dancing in the well- 
swept barn, hung with lanterns, in the evening ; 
and there were camp-meeting days, and now and 
then there was a wedding; and no distance was 
too far to travel, and Cyrus always harnessed 
old Dapple, and took Jane along with him, as 
Agnes would be going with her brothers; or 
‘sometimes, if the road led that way, he would 
call for Miss Agnes, and Jane would sit on the 
back seat of the wagon, and only guess at what 
was going qn before her in the twilight, hug- 
ging her pain in loneliness of heart. Nobody 
knew but Jane was just.as happy as the oth- 
ers who danced Chorus Jigs and College Horn- 
pipes; nobody ever would have known. Some- 
times there was a preacher on the circuit, who 
went about from one Number to another holding 
meetings, and Cyrus and his mother and Jane 
put on their best, and went the rounds too; and 
Cyrus and Agnes helped at the singing, and 
lingered after the benediction. One week the 
preacher staid at Ferriston Farm, and asked 
Jane to marry him; and though Mrs. Ferriston 
was sorry to part with her, yet she advised Jane 
to think of it seriously, and went so far as to 
get Cyrus to talk with her about it. This was 
the last straw that broke the camel’s back. Jane 
was sick in bed till the preacher left The Num- 

rs. 

** Dear sakes!” said Mrs. Ferriston, ‘‘ if it’s 
going to keel Jane over like this every time she 
has a beau, the fewer the better. Girls dign’t 
used to take it to heart so.” 

** On the whole,” remarked Cyrns, ‘‘ I'm glad 
she didn’t take to him. It’s selfish, but how could 
we get on without her just yet ?” 

** | suppose you'll be bringin’ a wife home one 
of these days. It’s a pity you couldn't hev taken 
a Kikin’ to Jane yourself, and she right handy i 
the house, and knowin’ all our ins and outs, gid 


no fault to find.” 


** Choose the one that you love best 5 
Suit yourself, you'll suit the rest,’ 


sang Cyrus. ‘‘ Jane wouldn’t have. me, either.” 

‘‘That’s for to say,” returned his mother, 
thinking that Mom girl was anborn who would re- 
fuse her Cyrus. 

Well, at one time they had Miss Agnes Price 
up at Number One to make a visit, and to let 
her see how the land lay; and at first words 
weren't big enough to express her satisfaction. 
But she used to laugh at Jane’s old-fashioned 
way of dressing her hair and cutting her gowns ; 
and when Jane and Cyrus got talking upon their 
favorite themes, she would put on her bonnet 
and be off for a walk, and Cyrus would naturally 
follow without delay. 

She wasn’t happy unless Cyrus was praising 
her dress or herself, unless there were young 
folks invited over from the other Numbers and 
from Wheatfield for a frolic, or they were going 
abroad to some merry-making; and when nobody 
was present but themselves, she would amuse 
herself taking off the folks who spoke in the last 
revival meeting, showing how Elder Prosy at 
Wheatfield, conscious in the midst of a long 
prayer that the candles on the desk needed snuff- 
ing, groped for them with his eyes shut, snuffed 
them out between his thumb and finger, and 
threw the red-hot ends into a brother's new hat 
on the deacon seat, and wrung his hands at this 
foretaste of damnation; then she would follow 
this episode with singing Coronation gutturally 
like Deacon Crocket, and uasally like old Mrs. 
Quaver, and relate how Deacon Crocket always 
omitted the blessing when they had pudding and 
milk for tea; and Mrs. Ferriston would look at 
Agnes over her spectacles, and shake her head 
in protest, but laugh in spite of herself. But by- 
‘and-by my lady began to suggest improvements 
in the house: there might be a wing built out 
here, the roof might be raised, the yard needed 
a new picket-fence ; whoever heard of a house 
without a flower garden ? 

‘“*I thought we had one, eh, Jane?” said Cy- 
rus. 

** Where ignorance is bliss!” returned Agnes. 
** Nobody has such old-fashioned things as mari- 
golds, bachelor’s-buttons, hollyhocks, and lov 
lies-bleeding in their garden nowadays: eve 
body laughs at 

‘*I suppose the Lord made ’em,” objected 
Mrs. Ferriston; and then Agnes openly confess- 
ed that she should die of the landscape papering 
on the best room, which Mrs. Ferriston had 
guarded from the flies for years as if it had been 
a gallery of paintings by the first masters; and, 
for her part, Agnes declared, looking out at the 
window, she hated to see nice fields about a 
house -disfigured with vulgar-looking pumpkins 
After she went home Cyrus set 
to work quietly making some of the alterations 
she had suggested—for they were to be married 
in the spring—asking Jane’s opinion and co-op- 
eration as if she had been a sister. In the first 
place he built on the wing, and he cut another 


-window in Jane's room. 


*¢ You'll be able to see to prink better, Jennie,” 
said he; ‘‘or maybe,” on second thought—‘‘ may- 
be -you’d rather have a room in the new wing? 
Take your choice ;” for Jane’s parents were dead, 
and she had now been living year in and year 
out at The Numbers. 

‘¢ T sha’n’t want either one or the other, thank 
you,” she answered. 

‘* Why not, I should like to know? Are you 
going to swing in a hammock among the trees ?” 

“I’m going to seek my fortunes,” she laugh- 
ed, because she felt more like crying. 

‘‘Going away from here, Jennie!” he cried, 
dropping the hammer with which he had been 
driving nails. ‘* Where are you going?” 

‘* I don’t know—somewhere.” He paused a 
moment, as if he was trying to understand her, 
and perhaps his eyes were opened a crack; then 
he picked up the hammer and resumed his work. 

**T never thought of such a thing, Jane”— 
tween the blows. ‘‘There’s no need of it. At 
least you'll stay—till—till—spring ?” 

‘*Yes, I will stay till Agnes comes,” she an- 
swered. 

‘The winter set in early that season, and Cyrus 
went, as usual, into. the woods logging; leaving 
his mother with Jane for company, and a small 
boy to clear the paths and look after the stock. 
Few but those who live there know what a 
winter in The Numbers is like, when the snow 
hedges you about, week out and week in, and a 
passing team is so rare as to bring the household 
from kitchen or attic to watch it out of sight, 
and the wind whistles over miles of uninhabited 
country with nothing to impede it; when there 
is nothing to break the monotony of the long 
frosty days, which the almanac says are short, 
but homely duties, and the promise of seed-time 
and harvest. It seems then as if no sun were 
potent enough to melt the mountainous drifts, 
built as miraculously as the coral reefs; and at 
midnight you wake up’ suddenly, and hear the 
wolves howling in the woods close at hand, and 
find their tracks about the sheep-pen next 
morning, and remember with a shudder that 
there isn’t an able-bodied man on the premises. 
In such circumstances one needs to have vast re- 
sources in one’s self to be in harmony with one’s 
household and one’s destiny. 

When Seth Price joined Cyrus’s camp, a week 
before Christmas, he carried him a line from Ag- 
nes, saying that she should expect him down to 
watch the new year in and the old year out at 
the watch- meeting, if he loved her, Esther 
Smiley had offered to lay a wager that he wouldn’t 
put himself out so much, and even Mrs. Deacon 
Crocket had said it wasn’t likely, seeing he was 
sure of her; but she had set her heart upon show- 
ing them how much he cared for her. 

It isn’t every lover who.could resist such an 
appeal, and though Cyrus didn’t think it of the 
least consequence whether other people believed 
in his love or not, so long as it was a reality to 
himself and Agnes, yet he was doubtless flatter- 
ed by her earnest desire for his presence, and if 


it would please her, why not go? It did not 


occur to him that it was as much a vulgar wish 


to make a parade of his regard for her as a de- 


sire to see him. It happened very luckily, how- 
ever, Cyrus thought—and perhaps most people 
would agree with him—that the camp had run 
short of molasses, and one of the men was de- 
tailed to take a team and go to Wheatfield for a 
supply—for what was coffee without molasses ? 
He started on the last day of December, and 
Cyrus with him, and he dropped Cyrus where 
the roads diverged, one leading into Wheatfield, 
and the other to The Numbers. There was a 
matter of ten or twelve miles between Cyrus and 
the Price farm when he left the team, but he had 
often walked further with a load of produce for 
market. The distance didn’t strike him as be- 
ing of any consequence; he had all his life been 
used to mile-stones, It had/ begun to snow some 
time before, gently, as if it meant no harm, and 
Cyrus was used to snow, too. But presently the 
‘wind changed and blew roughly, and tossed the 
flakes into his eyes, and the flakes themselves 
grew bigger and thicker, till they clogged his 
steps and blinded his sight and obliterated every 
landmark. Still he trudged forward, cheering 
himself with the warm welcome before him, as- 


suring himself that the way was as familiar as 


his own potato field, till by-and-by he began to 
wonder if he were' not watching the old year out 
by himself, if he had not been longer on the road 
than the distance warranted, if he had not missed 
the way, if it were not growing colder and darker 
every moment. He knew about as well where 
he was as if he had traveled into Nova Zembla, or 
had been cast away on an iceberg. He paused, 
and rested against the bole of a tree to collect 
his wits. There was no use in proceeding further 
on the wrong road, In coming to this decision 
he naturally sat down by the way to reflect which 
was the right one. He did not reflect long. Love- 
ly images and colors floated before his mind’s 
eye. He had reached the farm, and there was 
a great back-log blazing on the hearth for him, 
and brown eyes looking into his, and tender tones 
in his ears. Then he came to himself with a 
start, and sat upright, peering into the black 
night, upon which the storm seemed an inscrip- 
tion in an unknown tongue, waked by the rend- 
ing of some great limb from the tree above him, 
ich had fallen and pinned him to the ground. 
The dangers of his situation were too evident 
for conjecture. He would be frozen stiff before 
cock-crow, if he were not dead of the biow 
first. Through the storm and the darkness he 
called for help, without daring to hope for it, put 
all his waning strength and despair into a few 
imploring cries, and fell benumbed with pain, 
with one leg crushed and broken. It leoked very 


much as if he would bear the old year company. 


Jane had sat up later than usual that night, 
cutting a piece of stuff out of the loom, which 
she had finished weaving that afternoon. Mrs. 
Ferriston was sound asleep, and the farm-boy 


home. 


had gone to the watch-meeting; and as Jane 
raked up the coals on the hearth, she wondered 
if Cyrus was holding watch with Agnes—who 
had ‘boasted that she would bring him down 
from heaven if she wanted him—and if he would 
be coming home to kiss his mother in the early 
morning. ‘Then she went to the door to lock 
out at the night, which was not more lonely than 
she, to bid adieu to the old year: and was it 
the shriek of the wind or a human voice that 
smote her ears ?—a voice that sounded strange. 
ly like his. Oh, if it should be! if he were 
needing her! At least somebody on that lonc- 
ly waste was in trouble, perhaps dying. If she 
went to her safe warm bed and waited for day - 
light, she might never be able to get that cry 
out of ears! So she raked open the coals 
and piled on the logs ; she set a lighted candle 
in the window ; she put a flask of brandy in her 
pocket and a bunch of matches, took her lan- 
tern, and pushed out into the storm, with an- 
swering cries that help was near. The wind 
slapped in her face and shrieked about her ears 
till she half misdoubted herself; but destiny led 
her towhere Cyrus lay, not a quarter ofa mile from 
She was down on her knees beside him 
in the drift instantly, rubbing him with the snow 
that sifted about him,.chafing his hands in her 
own soft palms, struggling with the imprisoning 
bough, letting the brandy trickle down his throat, 
warming him into life with her cheek against 
his, and calling to him with all the tenderness 
in her soul, with all the endearing names that love 
invents; for in that awful moment she had for- 
gotten that he belonged to any one but herself. 
Perhaps, in the gradual re-awakening, he may have 
caught the meaning of this, but he gave no sign 
of it. By her frantic efforts Jane succeeded in 
removing the limb that had fallen upon him, and 
having pushed and dragged it to a safe distance, 
she made a bonfire of it, which illumined the 
ghastly night fantastically, and kept the wolves . 
at bay that were howling in the woods near. It 
was only then she discovered that his leg was 
broken! There was but one thing to do, how- 
ever: she provided him a counterpane of spruce 
boughs, as warm as wool, gathered dry fagots 
in the edge of the woods, and extended her blaze 
in a circle about the disabled man, like an Indian 
watch-fire; then she hastened home, and, as his 
mother was too infirm to give assistance, she 
yoked the steers into the drag—for old Dapple’s 
slender legs could, not flounder safely through 
the drifts—and urged them slowly across the 
untrodden snow, guided by the lantern, to the 
nearest neighbor, five miles away, who willingly 
left his warm pillow, and, with his son of fifteen, 
plodded back on the drag to where the watch- 
fires smouldered and Cyrus waited. It was not 
long after this before Cyrus was safe in bed, with 
his mother and Jane administering to him, and 
neighbor Goodheart and the steers on the ow 4 
for the doctor. But it was many a long wee 

before he left his bed; indeed, the drifts had © 
dissolved like magic, and spring had woven her 
spells in blade’and bud, and the grass was long 


and ready for.mowing, before he took his first 


step into the air, and then he leaned on Jane's 
arm, and walked with a crutch. The folks 
in ‘The Numbers said he would always need 
to use a crutch, unless he preferred a cork leg. 
When the doctors from Wheatfield and beyond 
had decided upon amputation, Cyrus had sent 
for Agnes. Perhaps he had meant to give her 
her freedom, with a lingering hope that she 
would reject it; perhaps he craved the solace of 
her presence before his journey toward the Val- 
ley of Shadows. Nobody ever knew; it was 
only known that she refused to go to him! The 
people in The Numbers blamed or excused her, 
according to their natures and prepossessions.. 
** She didn’t promise herself to a cripple,” ‘‘ It’s 
better to live unmated than ill-matched,” *‘ She's 
like to go all the way through the woods and pick 
up a crooked stick at last,” ‘‘It’s a poor kind 
of love that’s scared at misfortune,” were some 
of the current remarks passing from mouth to 
mouth. | 
And so the year wore through, and Cyrus 
could no longer go up the Aroostook lumbering, 
nor swing his scythe inthe meadow. He had to 
hire a hand about the farm. But while he sat 


.at home with idle, impatient hands, inspiration 


came to him as he watched Jane laboring at 
her wheel, and he invented a spinning-machine. 
About this time old Mrs. Ferriston slipped away 
out of life; and one day Mrs. Deacon Crocket 
rode over to engage Jane for her winter’s weav- 


S Yon won't be needin’ a housekeeper no 
longer, I 8’ Cyrus,” said she; ‘‘and folks 
allus talks so; so, thinks I, Jane hed better come 
home with me for the weavin’.” 

‘‘ Jane,” he said—for Mrs. Deacon Crocket 
used an ear-trumpet, and was no kind of hinder- 
ance to love-making—‘‘ Jane, you promised to 
stay with me till Agnés came. Will you keep 
your promise ?” 

“Yes, Cyrus, I will, if you insist upon it,” 
she answered. 

‘* Jane and I,” he said, speaking into Mrs. 
Crocket’s trumpet, ‘‘ are going down to Wheat- 


field this afternoon to be married. ” 


Mrs. Crocket took the Price farm on her way 
home, for fear her news would spoil if kept over- 
night. 

‘‘Cyrus Ferriston’s goin’ to be merried,” said 
she, ‘‘and no thanks to you, Agnes Price. Jane 
Hutton’s a lucky gell.” 

‘‘Do tell!” cried Agnes. ‘*‘ Never swam a 
goose so gray but what could find its mate.’ I 
always thought she had a hankerin’ after him. 
S’pose I sha’n’t be asked to stand up with ‘em! 
What a figger they'll cut when they ‘pear ont to- 
gether! I never could have borne to go limp- 
in’ along with a man like that all my days—it 
didn’t look genteel.” ; 

‘‘ But they do say,” continued her comforter, 
‘¢how he’s made a power of money out of thas, 
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machine of his’n—it's jest like spinnin’ gold. 
And they're talkin’ about sendin’ of him to the 
Legislation, and then I s'pose Jane ‘Il go too, and 
help represent.” 


PERSONAL. 


ANY one who knows Minister JEWELL person- 
ally can imagine how easily and kindly he q.. 
ke to the duties and pleasures of di ti 

life as practiced at St. Petersburg. He has wrt 
ten a long and spicy letter about it toa friend in 
- Rochester, which has found its way into print. 
He has about bis house some “ four-and-twenty 
servants all in a row,’’ who speak all the living 
and several of the defunct tongues, and he calls 
them a “‘crew.”” For two months before Lent 
the Governor and family bent their energies to 
entertainments, and ‘‘ gave up to parties what 
was meant for mankind.” ‘‘I get up,’’ he says, 
‘‘at ten, and the balance of the family about 
noon.’’ At the great ball given in honor of the 
Duchess of Edinburgh, that princess wore the 
celebrated diamond necklace estimated to be 
worth $20,000,000! while the Empress’s dress 
was trimmed with solitaire diamond buttons, 
each one of which was worth $50,000 or $100,000. 
It is thought there were more diamonds worn. 
that night than ever before at one time, as they 
came from the three empires of Germany, En- 
gland, and Russia. ‘‘ Russia has its own code 
of morals, I suppose,’’ continues the Governor, 
‘which the people live up to. From our point 
of view there are no morals.’’ He says he likes 
being in St. Petersburg ‘“‘some,’’ but wouldn’t 
like to spend his life there. ‘‘In all the ele- 
ments of strength and greatness America is so 
ae ahead of Europe that the contrast is pain- 


—Mr. J. chief of the corps 
of reporters of the House of Representatives, 
at Washington, has in preparation, and will pub- 
lish during the coming summer, a volume of an- 
nals of political life in Washington, from the 
Anti-Lecompton times in 1856 up to date. Mr. 

M‘Evnons adds to great professional skill a cul- 
tivated mind, and his friendly relations with the 
men who have been foremost in the legislative 
affairs of the country during the last twenty 
“years peculiarly qualify him to make a book of 
surpassing interest. 

—Mr. SuMNER is said to have in no way dis- 
tinguished himself as a student at Harvard, and 
held | no high rank in his class. His time was 
more devoted to general reading than to the 
usual academic course. He was a member of 
the Hasty-Pudding and Porcelain clubs, and, as 
one of his classmates has said, ‘‘ All that distin- 
guished him while in college from his fellows 
was his knowledge of literature and his skill in 
boxing.’? The writer of this paragraph is re- 
minded by this of another — of Harvard 
of thirty odd years ago, who was equally pro- 
ficient in the classics, in general literature, and 
in mathematics, and who was the ‘‘ eftest man’”’ 
in all Harvard in manly exercises, and especially 
knew how to “put up his hands.”’ 

—That very tall, good, and clever man, Col- 
Tuomas W. Kxox, who is always going 
somewhere and. ~—.:* book about it, has 
been up the Nile. On his return to Alexandria 
he was the guest of the Khedive at the palace, 
and the colonel and that potentate are said to 
have had some of those times together that are 
understood by the word ‘‘good.’’ There were 
one or two hot theological discussions about 
Mohammedanism, the K. endeavoring to 

“Prove his doctrines orthodox 
By apostolic blows and Knox.” 

—Canon KInosLey has intimated his inten- 
tion to be present at the next Commencement 
of Union College. 

_. —What is the average American to think when 

told that Mr. WiLLIAM Winans, an American, 
has rented Mr. GLADsTong’s house in Charlton 
Terrace, London, from Easter to August? And 
who is ‘‘W. WINANS, an American ?” 

—The Church Journal, in speaking of Canon 
KINGSLEY a8 says: ** He starts forty 
lines of thought in every sermon which he does 
not follow out. He flin i nto the mélée 
body and soul. He is full of faults, of course; 
but.he is so big, so genial, so human, such a 
thorough Christian, Englishman, and man, that 
the reading of his sermons actually makes one 
feel one knows him, has shaken hands with him, 
has sat with him, and talked with him face to 
face.’ 


—Mr. Bezcuer lectured at Winsted, Connect- 
icut, on the 16th of March, and all the region 
round about flocked to hear him. On the return 
of the crowded Collinsville car, the train stopped | 
to let off several passengers at the upper end of 
Satan’s Kingdom Gorge, and as the conductor 
shouted, “‘ Satan’s Kingdom,”’ the venerable Dr. 
F—— gracefully responded, ‘‘ There are no pas-. 
sen , Sir, in this car for that place.” 
they smiled among themselves. 

—A man wants to know who is the author 
these lines: 

a“ one physician, like a sculler, plies— 

ut two ea ro 
Waft hint more 8 y to Re Stygian shores.” 

—General Santa Anna has arrived at the Mex- 
ican capital, and paid a visit to President Lerpo. 
He intends to reside at Tacubaya, seven miles 
from Mexico. Being very poor, he purposes to 
petition Congress for a — or pension, or the 
restoration of some of his private property, 
which was sequestered by the state. 

—The new Lord Hampton, of England, is a 
remarkable man. He has gone by three names: 
he was born a RuSsELL, became a PAKINGTON on 
succeeding his father, and is now Hampton; he 
has had three wives, who were respectively Mrs. 
RussELL, Dame PakrneTon, and Lady HAMPTON; 
he has been a member of three ministries—1852, 
1858, and 1866; and he has held*three appoint- 
mentse—Colonial Secretary, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and Secretary of War. 

. —The Bishop of Pernambuco, for setting the 
laws of the Pope before the laws of the Brazilian 
Empire, has been sentenced to four years’ impris- 
onment. The Bishop of Olinda has, for a like 
offense, been sentenced to four years’ imprison- 
ment and hard labor. 

—Professor H. TxursToN, in a note to the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, forcibly 
claims for Count RumForpD that he was the first 
to prove the immateriality of heat, and to indi- 
cate that it is a form of energy, publishing his 
conclusions a year:before Davy; that he first, 


of 


mined with- almost 
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rfect accuracy the me- 
chanical equivalent of heat; that he is entitled 
to the sole credit of the experimental discovery 
of the true nature of heat. 

—Mr. J. WaLLace, the new Judge 
of the United States Court for the Northern 
District of New York (including that part of 
the State west of Albany), is a young gentleman 
of thirty-five, who was last year Mayor of Syra- 

use. is legal education was gs mainly 
at- Hamilton College Law School, under Pro- 
fessor THEODORE W. Dwicut. He has already 
secured a very lucrative practice, and is spoken 
of on all sides as a gentleman well qualified for, 
and who will do honor to, the position. 

—In the early days of Gzorce III. the name 
‘(Prime Minister’? was not acknowledged. In 
Lord Nortu’s time it was just beginning to be 
heard of; but he always refused it, and professed 
not to know what it meant. It used to be “the 
King’s Government.” It is now ‘Mr. 
STONE’S,” or ‘‘ Mr. DisRaELI’s Government.” 
It is the government of the man who has the 
brains, the experience and aptitude for adminis- 
tration, and who can command the confidence 
and support of others of the same sort. 

—‘* CHARLES SuMNER, in his youth, achieved 
what is supposed to be the arduous feat of swim- 
ming across the boiling rapids just below Niag- 
ara Falls—a feat which few men have had the 
muscle or the nerve to perform.”’ This para- 
graph appears to be going the rounds of the 
press. But there is not much in it. In old 
times, before suspension-bridges were built, and 
when the row-boat was used to carry people 
across below the falls, a season seldom passed 
that some venturesome Leander did not essay 
the damp feat. Frequently the venturesome 
Leander would have the skiff keep within oar- 
distance, in case of weariness or lack of pluck ; 
but in every case where the attempt was made 
it was successful. 

—The old sign of & is still 
over the door of their former office in Third 
Street, Cincinnati, and the old library and office 
furniture remain as they were nearly forty years 
ago. There stands the desk on which Mr. CHAsE 
wrote the act repealing the *‘ Black Laws’’ of 
Ohio, and at which he sat when he prepared his 
great argument in the VAN\ZANDT case. Mr. 
Register BALL, the late Chief Justice's partner, 
still occupies the old office. 

—Three years ago M. EMILe OLLIVIER was 
Prime Minister of the cabinet that declared war 
against Germany, and announced that the French 
armies were ready to go forth to victory. Na- 
POLEON III. trusted to him, and was destroyed. 
He became execrated by the French people, and 
since then has remained in seclusion until now, 
when he re-appears before the Parisian public, 
and is welcomed with gracious smiles. He is 
said to have an eloquent and persuasive tongue, 
and is ambitious to re-enter public life, but 
whether as Bonapartist, republican, or monarch- 
ist no Frenchman has yet found out. 

—Out of the thirty-seven States and the Terri- 
tories in the Union only three States are entire- 
‘ly represented in Congress by natives, viz., Del- 
aware, North Carolina, and Vermont. Of these, 
Delaware has three representatives, Vermont 
five, and North Carolina ten, including two 
Senators from each State. 

—The officials in the British House of Com- 
mons are better paid than officers of correspond- 
ing grade in our House of Representatives. The 
Speaker, Mr. BrRanpb, has per annum, a 
residence, and a pension and peerage on retir- 
— The Deputy Speaker and chairman of com- 
mittees, £1800; clerk, £2000; assistant clerk 
£1500; second ditto, £1000; principal clerk of 
Public Bill Office; £1000; principal clerk of com- 
mittees, £1000; clerk of the journals, £1266; 
clerk of private bills, £1000; six sen- 
or clerks, each ; twelve assistant clerks, 
each £300 to £500; twelve junior clerks, each 
£100 to £250; accountant, £500; deliverer of 
votes and printed papers, £500; Sergeant-at- 
arms, £1200; deputy ditto, £800; assistant dit- 
to, £500; chaplain, £400; seerctary to Speaker, 
£5000; counsel to Speaker, £1800; two exam- 
iners of petitions, each £800; librarian, £600; 
assistant librarian, £100. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM M. Gass, of Philadel- 
phia, who is at present engaged in an exhaustive 
geological exploration of Costa Rica, has lately 
made a very important discovery in reference to 
the sedimentary rock on the Atlantic slope of 
Costa Rica, namely, that even such portions as 
are auriferous are not earlier than the tertiary. 
Indeed, in Professor GassB’s opinion, they are 
of miocene age, which is, of course, strongly in 
contradiction of the h fap of Sir RopDERICK 
MURCHISON, that gold is of silurian origin. 


Professor ORTON has returned to the duties 
of his chair at Vassar College, after a very inter- 
esting and successful expedition to South Amer- 
ica. -His general route was up the Amazon to 
Yurimaguas on the Huallaga by steamer, thence 
by canoe up the Parana-pura to Balsa-Puerto, 
thence on foot over the mountains, via Moyo- 
bamba, to Chachapoyas, and thence by mule, 
via Balsas and Cujamarca, to Pascamayo, on the 
Pacific. ercgyencnnn, along the coast (or, in the 
local phrase, ascending), he visited Lima, and 
afterward Mollendo (south latitude 17°). He 
then proceeded, via Arequipa, to Lake Titicaca, 
being the first traveler to go from the Pacitic to 
that lofty lake by the railroad just completed. 
His principal object was the study of the phys- 
ical geography of the Marafion and its tributa- 
ries, and he succeeded in securing a large amount 
of information throwing light on that interest- 
ing region, hitherto visited mainly by collectors, 
and in obtaining data for a very accurate map of 
the entire Montafia, shortly to be constructed. 

Numerous collections were made by Professor 
OrTON along his route, to illustrate the geology 
and the distribution of life. A very prolific bed 
of fossil shells was found at Iquitos in the same 
‘“Tabatinga clay formation’? in which he had 
discovered them at Pebas in 1867, but with addi- 
tional species. He also collected brachiopods 
and ammonites on the Andes. His most im- 
portant collections, however, consisted of fishes, 
reptiles, and shells from the Marafion and the 
Andes. The cold-blooded vertebrates collected 
by Professor OrTON have been placed in the 
hands of Professor Cope for identification. 

Professor ORTON also made some archeolog- 
ical investigations in several localities, and 


and nearly half a century before Jouve, deter- 


4 


brought home with him a rich assortment of , 


mummies, skulls, earthen and copper utensils, 
and textile fabrics. The round burial towers 
which he visited at Sillustani he considers as 
doubtless pre-incarial. 


The eighth number of Mr. HERMANN STRECK- 
ER’s work on the Lepidoptera has just been ee 
lished wy him at Reading, Pennsylvania, /and 
upon a closely filled plate are to be found illus- 
trations of eight species of butterflies, one of 
them but recently described as new by Mr. 
STRECKER. 


The death of Rev. Joun BACHMAN is announced 
as having taken place at Charleston on the 2th 
of February. In the decease of this gentleman 
science loses one of the oldest of American nat- 
uralists, and one who has been quite prominent 
in the history of American zoology. 

Dr. BACHMAN was, we believe, a native of Cen- 
tral or Northern New York, but at an early age 
removed to South Carolina, where he continued 
to exercise his functions as pastor of a Lutheran 
church until almost the day of his death, at the 
age of eighty-four. 

He is well known from his association with 
Mr. AUDUBON in the preparation of the great 
work on the North American mammals, of which 
one edition was published, in folio, at $400, and 
another, in quarto, at $40. This, as far as its 
illustrations and biographies are concerned, still 
forms the standard treatise on the subject, al- 
though the systematic portion has been in a 
measure superseded by later and more critic- 
al investigations. It was, however, preceded 
by several monographic papers upon squirrels, 
hares, shrews, and other species, as also by pa- 
pers upon the seasonal and other changes in 
color in birds and mammals. 

Asa clergyman as well as naturalist, Dr. Bacn- 
MAN’S attention was, as a matter of course, drawn 
to the supposed heresy of many writers in refer- 
ence to the origin of the human race, and espe- 
cially as to the question whether this constitutes 
more than one species, and descended from more 
than one original = His controversial writ- 
ings, directed against Dr. G. 
of Philadelphia, and Professor AGassiz, are fa- 
miliar to many of our readers. 

Dr. Bacuman’s friends claimed for him the 
distinction of having been the first person in 
the United States to practice the art of artificial 
impregnation of fish, ae this is stoutly 
contested by Dr. GaRLICK and other writers. 


Advices to January 11 announce that the 
German expedition under Mr. 
HARD Rou#LFs had reached Gasr, in the Libyan 
oasis Dachel, ‘after havin an entirel 
new route from Siut to Farafrah. The expedi- 
tion was twenty-one days on the way, and much 
privation was experienced — the last three, 
as the party was obliged to make its way between 
sand hills, without a trace of vegetation, and 
over sulphurous and silicious deposits. A line 
of rocks was found near Dachel, passing through 
which, being the finest mountain pass they had 
encountered, they came to an oasis, where the 
men and camels rested fourteen days. 

Dr. ZITTEL, who RoO#LFS a8 
ologist in his researches, is quite satisfied that 
the Sahara, as already suggested, is the dried-up 
basin of a former shallow sea. The very fine 
— sand found here is not produced from any 

ormation in or near it, and must have been car- 
ried to it by some foreign agency. The real sur- 
face of the desert is a bare, dry, chalk plateau, 
resembling that of the Suabian Alps. Above it 
rise peaks, which are, however, on the same ley- 
el, and show that they are the remains of an un- 
cient surface, the intervening spaces of which 
have been washed away, possibly by the action 
of waves upon it. Numerous splinters of flint 
have been found about certain peaks, produced 
by the cutting process of the alternate slight 
dews and frosts which are known in the winter 
nights of the Sahara. 


The House of Representatives has passed a 
resolution authorizing the Secretary of the Navy 
to contract with some suitable sculptor for a 
bronze statue of the late Admiral Farracort, 
with the — that the selection of the sculp- 
tor or artist shall be made by the Secretary of 
the Navy, the General of the Army, and Mrs. 
Vireinia L. FaRRaGvtT, or a majority of the 
same. 


The death of Professor L. QuETELET, the em- 
inent astronomer, physicist, and statistician, is 
announced as having taken place in Brussels on 
the 16th of February, at the age of seventy-seven. 
This gentleman was the founder of the Observa- 
— of Brussels, and was its director at the time 
of his death. His loss will doubtless call forth 
suitable expressions of regard and of acknowl- 
SS on the part of many of his scientific 
colleagues. 


Among the deaths that have recently occurred 
is that of JuLEs BoURCIER, a well-known orni- 
thologist, and specialist in the line of humming- 
birds, of wRich he has published many new s 
cies. His almost unique collection, embracin 
many types described by French naturalists, an 
specimens collected by himself during his resi- 
dence in Ecuador as French consul, was sold at 
auction in Paris, March 2. 


Mr. WoopwortTa has introduced a bill into 
the House of Representatives to amend the act 
entitled ‘‘ An act to prevent cruelty to animals 
while in transit by railroad or other means of 
transportation within the United States,’’ in 
which it is provided that no animal transported 
from one State te another shall be confined in 
cars, boats, or conveyance for a longer period 
than twenty-eight consecutive hours without be- 
ing unloaded for rest, water, and feeding for a 
period of at least five consecutive hours, unless 
prevented therefrom by storm or other acci- 
dental cause. 

The bill further provides that cars specially 
adapted by shippers of stock for the purpose 
shall be transported over the roads under the 
same conditions as if belonging to the road, and 
that if full freights are exacted a reasonable al- 
lowance shall be made for the use of the car. 


The report for 1873 of the trustees of the Pea- 
body Academy of Science has made its appear- 
ance, and, like its predecessors, furnishes evi- 


out the objects of the Academy. Mr. F. W 


, NAM, the curator, reports numerous additions to 


dence of much and successful work in ore ) 


the collections, especially in the departments of 
ichthyology and archeology. A feeling allusion 
is made to the death of Professor AGassiz, who 
was ever a constant friend to the establishment. 
The number of visitors during the year amount- 
ed fully to 40,000, the museum being open every 
day. Dr. PackarpD, the curator of the Articula- 
ta, reports progrees in the work of the identifica- 
tion of the collections, in which much assistance 
has been received from Messrs. UHLER, Hacen, 
GROTE, CROTCH, EMERTON, etc. 


Rear-Admiral Caar_es H, Davis was ordered 
on the 23d of February to the ween, Fe euperin- 
tendent of the Naval Observatoryat Washington 
in place of Rear-Admiral Sanps, detach and 

laced on the retired list. Admiral Davis has 
Chen on the Light-honse Board, and the vacancy 
caused by his change of position has been filled 
by the assignment of Commodore Murgar to 
this place 

Among other recent interesting announce- 
ments is that by Mr. O. Hareer of the discov- 
ery in the coal measures of Illinois-of ‘a fossil 
spider, to which the name Arthrolycosa antiqua 
has been applied. 


Miss FRaNcES STRICKLAND has offered to en- 
dow a curatorship of the ornithologieal collec- 
tion made by her brother, Huca STRICKLAND, 
and presented to the University of Cambridge 
in. 1867 by his widow, to the amount of £150 
sterling per annum. 


Professor Marsu, in the American Journal of 
Science for March, presents a communication 
upon certain fossil equine mammals from the 
‘tertiary formation of the West, in which he 
throws some new light upon the much-vexred 
subject of the genealogy of the modern horse. 
In reference to this point he remarks that the 
American representative of the modern horse is 
the extinct us fraternus of LEIDY, a species 
almost if not entirely identical with the Old 
World Zguus caballus of LINN2vs, to which the 
present species belongs. 

The line of succession of the European horse 
has been presented by Hcux.er; but Professor 
Marsa thinks that this with the American 
horse was more direct and the record more 
The natural sequence .of the de- 
scending order would be—Orohippus, of the eo- 
cene; ippus and Anchitherium, of the mio- 
cene; Anchippus, Hipparion, Protohippus, and 
Pliohippus, of the pliocene; and Zguus, quater- 
nary and recent. ; 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Pat and Murphy, who were cutting cord-wood on 
the banks of the ssippi, observed a barrel floating 
down the Father of Waters, and hauled it in. The 
first smell of the hoops proved the contents whisky. 
Happy Pat! glorious Murphy! Over the great joy 
they shook hands, embraced, vowed candles to Ma 

gave every other evidence of gratitude that con 
be asked for; then they sncked the a through 
cane stalks till they knew no more. Next morning 
the a arising how to divide the barrel, a very 
handy conclusion was arrived at by using the cross. 
cut saw and sawing it in two. Of conrse the contents 
went to water the cane roote instanter, and the two 
Irishmen were bereaved. 


_— ‘ 


deaf and dumb lovers are two 


When 
of the wedding party are 
PPY- 


A few days ago a very handsome lady entered a dry- 
goods house and inquired for a “‘ beau.” The Salite 
clerk threw himeelf back and remarked that he was at 
her ce. “Yes; but I want a buff, not a green 
one,” was the eae. The young man went on meas- 
uring goods immediately. 

The most curious thing in the world is a woman 
that is not eurivus, 


**Ma, has aunty got bees in her mouth?” “No; 
why do you ask such a — 2” “Cause that leetle 
man with a heap o’ hair on his face cotched hold of 
her, and said he was going to take the honcy from her 
lips; and she said, ‘ Well, make haste !’” 


have a crooked nose, 


It is a misfortune for a man to 
for he has to follow it. 


A Boston paper wonders why a member of Con- 
grese who recently spoke with so much feeling of the 

hay-seed in his hair,” and “‘ oats in his throat,” forgot 
to complete the — of the case by alluding to 
the rye in his stomac 


Why isa horse the moet miserable of animals ?—Be- 
eames tie thoughts are always on the rack. 


Dr. Franklin, talking of a friend of his who had been 
a Manchester dealer, said that he never sold a piece 
of tape narrower than his own mind. 


What should yon do if you +“ your sides with 
laughter ?—Run till I got a stitch in them. 


‘O woman, in our hours of ease, . 

You know we'll do what’er = lease ; 
We'll promise to renotince the sin 

Of Bourbon, brandy, rum, and gin, 

> And go so far as to refrain - 

cept when tempted) from Champagne ; 

ut have some mercy, do, my dear, 

And leave, oh, leave us lager-beer! 


Sam Jones lived up in Orange County. Now Sam 
was an enormous eater, and it bappen that he was 
one day hauling a load of ‘‘ shook 
lage, when bis team was stuck in a sand bill. 
did Sam fret and scold his oxen, or unload his 
Not he. He very coolly took down his dinner from 
the load, sat down and ate it, when his oxen etarted 
off with the rest of the load without further trouble. . 


A bank must be a r place to impart a ectret as 


It was an expressive remark of a 
ng the woman of the period, ‘ 
enough to bile hot water.” ' 


practical man re- 
She don’t know 


The other day a Jerseyman was observed 
in Wall Street gazing very earnestly at one 
hairless Chinese canines which are so much 
by dog connoisseurs. Near J was 
crowd of brokers. Jersey looked at them 
the “dorg.” “I aay, mister,” said he, speaki 
gorgeously robed Bull, whose hands were 
stock lists—‘‘I say, does that dorg belong to y 
Bull nodded distantly. “ Yaas? well, I thort 
“What made yon think that to me 
‘* Well, I wasn’t so adzactly sure he belonged to 
but I was certain the dorg had dealin’s with y 
“Why so 7” 
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BAVARIAN CARNIVAL. 


Tue peasants of the Bavarian Alps are not at 
all behind the rest of the world in celebrating 
. the carnival. For a whole week they give them- 

selves up to the full enjoyment of the merry sea- 
son, which is enlivened with dancing, games, and 
processions. Our double-page illustrationgnakes 
“us spectators of one of the processions passing 
through a peasant village. It is led by a band 
of rustic musicians, followed by old Father Time 
with scythe and hour-glass, a witch on a broom- 
stick, and other grotesque characters. Gambri- 
nus, of course, cuts a leading figure. The monk 
on his left, who has evidently emptied his beer 
mug quite too often, is intended as a satire on the 
convivial habits of some members of the order. 


SPOKEN ACROSS THE WALL. 
By HOWARD GLYNDON. 


Ir I cried.to thee | 
Oaer the wall of years 
Built betwixt us two, 
Stronger for my- fears, 
Wouldst thou hear and heed ? 
Wouldst thou stretch thy hand, 
Pluck a flower, and fling it 
To where I stand? 


Thou wouldst go thy way 
On the other side, 
Nor turn once thy head, 
Though of want I died. 
But that self-same want, 
Flashed from me to thee, 
It would gripe thee and stab thee, 
Nor set thee free. ! 


Nay! [ shall not call, 
Wome thou ever so -near, 
Though my blood stands still 
Just thy step to hear; 
Though we are going on 
At the self-same pace, 
Only the wall between us 
And each grave face. 


If a visage comes 
Close to thine in dreams, 
Somewhat darkly set 
Betwixt chestnut gleams, 
Carest thou that ’tis pale? 
Dost thou yearn to draw 
_ It to thy breast with kisses 
brook no law? 


If "tis so, tis well! 
EF can fold my pain 
Closer to the breast 
Where it long hath lain; 
But—knowest thou ?—its strength 
Is not spent in vain, : 
Much less these tears that wet it 
Like autumn rain. 


If God shaped my hand | 
Just to fit in thine, 
And thou wouldst not see, 
Was it fault of mine? 
When thy reckoning comes, 
Soul, what wilt thou say? 
Soul, to my soul a traitor 
This many a day! 


When it shall be asked, 
Straight, ‘‘ What is this thing 
Thou didst to the heart 
O’er which thou wert king?” 
Wilt thou dare to speak { 
I turned away ;. 
Disowned, denied, and mocked it; 
Did all but slay ?” 


If thon sayest thus, 
Sadly, without scorn, 
I shall bless the day 
My poor life was born. 
If thine eyes grow soft 
Looking upon me, 
God must first strike through me 
To get at thee! 


TAKEN AT THE FLOOD. 


By MISS BRADDON, 


Avcrnorn or “ Strrancrers ann “ Lany Aur- 
Leys Seonet,” Lovers of ARDEN,” ETO. 


CHAPTER LXI. 
AT BAY. 


Epmunp’s strong arm clasped Sylvia closer to 
his breast. 

_ ** My dearest, what need of ‘alarm ?” he whis- 
pered. ‘‘I am yours to the end of life.” 

‘hen turning to Shadrach Bain, he exclaimed, 
angrily, ‘* Pray, Sir, what is the meaning of this 
mest unwarrantable intrusion?” _ 

‘** Unwarrantable, perhaps. ‘Though, if I had 
been inclinéd that way, I might have come with 
& magistrate’s warrant and a detective officer. 
You have reason to thank me for this intrusion, 
Mr. Standen, and to thank Providence that I am 
here in time to prevent your marriage with that 
lady.” 

‘**'That vou will never do, Sir, let your audac- 
ity go as far as it may. Stand away from that 
door, if you please, Mr. Bain, and let us pass into 
the church.’ 

‘If you value your future peace, you had bet- 
ter hear what I have to say first,” said Shadrach 


Bain, with undistuibed coolness. ‘* Perhaps this 
gentleman,” glancing at the incumbent, ‘‘and 
Mr. Carew would be good enough to leave us 


three alone together—unless Lady Perriam would 
like me to speak out befure every one.” 

“What can you have to say ?” asked Sylvia, 


looking upathim. Great Heaveu! what a blanch- 
ed, death-like face she lifted from the shelter of 
her lover's breast !—from brow to lip white as her 
bridal veil. 4 

**Can not you guess, Lady Perriam?” demand- 
ed Mr. Bain, with a threatening significance in 
his tones. ‘* Before Mr. Standen makes you his 
wife, and takes the burden of your incumbrances 
on bis shoulders, I should like, for his sake—his 
father was a good friend to my father, and I’ve 
a natural interest in his welfare on that account 
—before the knot is tied, I should like to ask 
you a few questions about the brother-in-law you 
shut up in a mad-house the other day.” 

Sylvia stretched out her hands with entreating 
gesture, as if to stop that awful accuser, who con- 
fronted her with a countenance of stone. She 
had cheated and disappointed him, and Mr. Bain 

‘had no mercy for people whe did either. He 
ae against the woman who had done 

tn. 

“* Pray, Sir, go,” she cried, in piteous appeal 
to the clergyman. ‘‘ Father, go; leave us with 
this man. Let him say what he pleases against 
me. It is only a tissue of lies. But I don’t want 
every body to hear me insulted. Edmund can 
defend me. Edmund will stand by me. Yes. 
Till death. Leave me alone with 
accuser.” She said this with an air of defiance 
that was almost noble. She flung herself again 
upon her lover's breast, as if that were her strong 
rock. 

The clergyman and Mr. Carew withdrew to 
the church, bewildered. 

**] fear there will be no wedding to-day,” said 
the incumbent. 

_ ** Pshaw, my dear Sir, a mere passing cloud. 
I know something of this man—the late Sir Au- 
brey Perriam’s land-steward, a self-seeking fel- 
low, who was allowed to exercise a great deal too 
much power during my son-in-law’s life. I al- 
ways suspected him to be a scoundrel.” ‘Thus 
spoke Mr. Carew, with a mind ill at ease. Mr. 
Bain was too prudent a man to make a disturb- 
ance of this kind without being tolerably sure of 
his ground. And Sylvia’s white face been 
a mute confession of guilt. What it might all 
mean James Carew felt powerless even to con- 
jecture, but he feared it must mean something 


bad. An intrigue, perhaps, or a broken promise . 


of marriage. 

The vestry door was shat, and those three were 
alone. Mr. Bain had left his satellite, John Sad- 
grove, in the church porch, ready to be of use in 


| the event of his being wanted. 


‘** Well, Sir,” said Edmund, sternly, ‘‘ we are 
alone. What have you to say to us, and pra 
what do you mean by asserting that this lady's 
brother-in-law has been shut up in a mad-house 
at her instigation ?” : 

No gossip from Monkhampton had reached 
Edmund since his departure. His letters from 
the bank had been of a purely business charac- 
ter. His mother had written to him only once, 
a letter full of anger and bitterness, in which she 
renounced all kindred with him. He knew noth- 
ing, therefore, of Mordred’s removal from Per- 
riam Place, an event which had been safficiently 
discussed within a forty-miles radius of Monk- 
hampton. 

‘<I state the simple truth—that Mordred Per- 
riam was removed from the house in which he 
had lived a harmless, irreproachable life for the 
last thirty years—removed at an hour’s warning, 
by this lady, and confined in a private lunatic 
asylum.” 

** Sylvia,” exclaimed Edmund, ‘‘look up and 
tell me that this fellow is a liar.” 

** Does she look like denying it?’ sneered Mr. 
Bain, pointing to the pallid face, with its half- 
closed eyelids and agonized lips, which was slow- 
ly turned to the light of day. 

**It is true that Mordred is in a private asy- 
lum,” said Sylvia. ‘‘I did not like to tell you, 
Edmund—it was such a dreadful calamity to 
speak about, and it might have set you against 
me. Butit was at that man’s advice [ had Mor- 
dred removed from Perriam. He is a liar if he 
denies that.” 

**I do deny that I ever directly advised you 
to incarcerate Mordred Perriam,” returned Mr. 
Bain, unflinchingly. ‘‘I told you what people 
said about him. I told you that people wanted 
to know why he had been kept a prisoner in his 
‘own rooms, hardly permitted to breathe the air 
of Heaven, ever since his brother’s death, I warn- 
ed you of the scandals that were circulating 
against you, and I asked you, for your own 
sake, to let me s 2 Mordred Perriam, and assure 

myself that he was not shut up in his rooms at 
Perriam Place, under watch and ward of a nurse, 
against his will—that he was not imprisoned to 
serve any purpose of yours. Let me be sure of 


_ this, I said to you, and I will give the lie to any 


one who dares to traduce you; I will be your 
champion and defender! What was your an- 
swer to’ my request, Lady Perriam? An emi- 
-nently practical one. ‘The day after I said this 
tv you Mordred Perriam was taken away from 
the home of his ancestors, in the keeping of a 
mad-house doctor, without an hour's pause for 
consideration or advice. Without help or coun- 
sel from any living creature, vou smuggled your 
dead husband's brother into an obscure asylum.” 

** Sylvia, is there one word of truth in this 
man’s charge against you ?” cried Edmund, look- 
ing down at that terror-stricken face, whose awful 
pallor sent a thrill of terror to his heart. Only 
by some indication of guilt in herself could he be- 
lieve her guilty. ‘The words of her accuser would 
have seemed to him idle as the faint breathings 
of the summer wind but for the dreadful look in 
her changed face, which betrayed so abject a ter- 
ror in the heart whose wild beating he felt against 
his breast. 

‘* Speak, Sylvia,” he entreated; ‘‘ speak, my 
love, and give this fellow the lie. Tell him that 
your brother-in-law was not smuggled into an 
asylum ; that there was no undue haste, no se- 


im and my | 


crecy; that you were fully justified in all you 
did. 


‘“‘T was justified;” she answered, meeting her 
lover’s searching look with a gaze as steadfast, 
with eyes that would have looked in the face of 
death just as calmly. Her terror was vanquish- 
ed now. Ruin was before her, perhaps, but the 
nervous force, the indomitable courage, which 
had sustained her so long had returned to her 
once more. Every vestige of youthful bloom had 
faded from lip and cheek ; her face had aged by 
ten years in hue and expression; but her eyes 
shone their brightest, and her pallid lips were 
firmly set, defying misery and s ‘ 

‘* T was justified,” she repeated. ‘‘ The doc- 
tor to whom I confided Mr. Perriam was a doc- 
tor recommended by that man. Two medical 
men certified his insanity—every thing was done 
fairly and openly. Yes, openly. I was not 
bound to give Mr. Bain notice of my intention. 
He is not my master.” 

‘*Tell me why you took this sudden resolve 
of sending Mr. Perriam to a mad-house ?” asked 
Edmund, somewhat re-assured by her bolder 
manner, but still feeling that there was some 
deeper meaning in her agitation than a woman's 
natural shrinking from a false charge. ‘‘ Had 
he become suddenly violent?” _ 

** Shall I-tell you why Lady Perriam had him 
smuggled into a mad-house, Mr. Standen ?” ask- 
ed Shadrach Bain. 

**No, Sir. I ask no question of you. I seek 
no information from you. I address my inquiry 
to the lady who will presently be my wife.” 

** You had better save yourself the trouble,” 
said the agent, with a short laugh. ‘‘ You'll 
never get Lady Perriam to answer that question. 
I'll tell you why she put poor harmless Mordred 
out of the way—a man who was no more de- 
mented than I am. She did it because he knew 
her secret, knew that her husband, Sir Aubrey, 
came to an untimely death at her hands.” 

Sylvia gave a shriek, and fell to the ground at 
her lover’s feet, with her arms extended above her 
head in adjuration. 

** As surely as there is a God whose justice I 
have offended, that is a black and bitter lie!’’ she 
cried, her eyes gazing solemnly upward, as if she 
would indeed invoke Divinity to witness her 
truth. ‘*I am guiltless of my husband’s blood.” 

“If you did not murder him, you planned his 
' murder,” said Shadrach Bain. ‘‘I dare say you 
were too dainty a lady to do the business your- 
self, so got your tool and sycophant, Mrs. Carter, 
to take the dirty work off your hands.”’ 

‘* Tt is false, all false,” cried Sylvia, still on the 
ground. 

Edmund raised her to her feet, held her as he 
had held her before, encircled and defended by 
her lover’s strong arm. 

‘““Tf we were not in a church, Mr. Bain, I 
should knock you down,” he said, coolly; ‘‘as 
.it is, I'll only ask you to walk out of this room a 
little quicker than you came into it, for fear I 
should be tempted to forget that the place is sa- 


to marry this lady? Would it not be just 
pat: bo the test fret? Postpone 
your wedding till to-morrow, and come with me 
to unearth Mr. Perriam. The place where my 
lady has sent him is only an hour’s journey from 
London. See Sir Aubrey’s brother for yourself. 
If there is no if there has been no foul 
ay, I'll make the most profound apology to that 
dy for having done her so deep a wrong. Bat 
at the worst there will not be much harm done. 
The postponement of the ceremony intended for 
to-day can be of very little consequence, if you 
are but in the same mind to-morrow.” 


a moment’s thought. ‘‘ We will delay our mar- 
riage till to-morrow, Sylvia, and I will devote 
to-day to the proef of this man’s calumny.” 

**You will not go with him,” cried Sylvia, 
wildly, the old look of terror coming back to her 
face. ‘* You will not go with him, Edmund. To 
do that is to acknowledge your belief in his 
slander. You can not surely believe—” 

‘*I believe nothing against you, dearest. But 
there is only one way of crushing such a scandal 
as this, and that is to unearth its falsehood. I 
will go to the asylum with Mr. Bain, I will see 
and speak with your supposed victim, and I will 
demonstrate your innocence from any wrong to- 
ward him before I come back to you.” 

Edmund,” pleaded Sylvia, desperately, slip- 
ping from her lover's breast to his feet, where 
she knelt, a piteous spectacle of self-abasement 
—‘*Edmund, if you ever loved me, do not go.” 

**I love you too well to suffer your good name 
to rest under a cloud that I can di - Con- 
temptible as the slander may be, the lie must be 
made manifest.” 

; - You are going, then?” she asked, despair- 
ingly. 

**T am going, Sylvia. Release me”—as she 
clung about his knees. ‘‘My dearest love, your 
humiliation is more painful to me than this man’s 
accusation.” 

He freed himself from that despairing cl 
opened the door, and beckoned to Mr. Caer 
who was waiting, with an anxious face, not far 
from the entrance to the . 

“* Take care of your daughter, Mr. Carew,” he 
said. “‘ Take her home immediately, and let no 
one intrude upon her till my return. There will 
be no wedding to-day. I shall be back in a few 
hours to explain every thing.” 

_‘* Are you really going, Edmund ?” asked Syl- 
via. 

She stood by the door, marble-pale, but with 
the calm of spent passion. Her breath came 
faintly and thickly, and that was the only token 


~of her agitation. 


“* Yes, dear love, I am going to vindicate your 
honor.” 


“*Kiss me once more, Edmund, before we 


part.” He was quick to obey the behest. He 


_this disturbance. The incumbent accom 


go away, Mr. Standen, and leave. 


‘* Let it be so,” said Edmund, decisively, after. 


row. 


_ **Do you remember our parting kiss in Hed- 
ingham Church-yard, Edmund ?—a Judas kiss 
you thought it afterward, for it heralded your 
betrayal. Kiss me once again; trust me once 
again, if only for an hour. This is a bitterer 
farewell to me. Now go.” 

She put him from her with a firm gesture, and 
went to her father’s side, once more mistress of 
herself. 

“* Let us go home, papa,” she said, taking Mr. 
Carew's arm. 

**Good-by, dearest,” whispered Edmund; “ re- 
member it is only for a few hours, I shall re- 
turn to tell you that I have exploded this sense- 
less slander.” 

‘*Or not return at all,” she answered, in a 
slow, sad voice, with the dull quiet of utter de- 
spair. ‘‘Go, Edmund; we have loved each oth- 
er very dearly, but fate has been against us.” 

He looked at her wonderingly, as if half fearing 
that her mind had lost its balance, and then tore 
himself away. She had spoken the trath. This . 
was indeed a more painful parting than their 
first farewell, even though he thought to come 
back to her before the day was done—thonght 
that his wedding was only put off for twenty-four 
hours. 
** Now, Sir,” he said to Shadrach Bain, “‘ lam 
ready.” 
“Pye a cab waiting outside,” returned that 
gentleman, coolly; ‘‘ we shall catch the twelve- 
o'clock train at the Great Northern.” 


CHAPTER LXII. 


‘SaNY WHERE, AXY WHERE, OUT OF THE 
WORLD.” 


Mr. Carew took his daughter back to the 
carriage, sorely disturbed in mind, and in pro- 
foundest darkness of spirit as to the cause ‘ed 
them to the carriage, which waited at a side door 
opening from the chancel, blandly sympathizing 
with Lady Perriam under these anp t cir- 
cumstances. 

A small sprinkling of nurse-maids with peram- 
bulators and a fringe of street boys had gathered 
on the pavement between church door and car- 
riage, having scented out a wedding despite the 
privacy which had attended Lady Perriam’s ar- 
rangements. The young women stared their 
hardest at the bride as she emerged from the 
chancel door, with her veil gathered across her 
face. Sylvia's death-like pallor showed conspicu- 
ously through that transparent tissue, and there 
were murmurs of wondering compassion at the 
whiteness of her face. The small in the. 
crowd commented freely upon the bride’s death-. 
like countenance, and opined that she had-been 
married to that ‘‘skinny old bloke,” meaning 
Mr. Carew, against her will. 

Not a word did Sylvia utter during the brief 
drive to Willoughby Crescent. She alighted 
without the help of her father's arm, passed with 
a quick, firm step into the hall, and ran up stairs. 
Mr. Carew followed her, and arrived’ breathless 
at the door of her boudoir just as she had reach- 
ed it. 

She turned and confronted him with angry 


Why do you follow me?” she exclaimed. ‘‘I 
want nothing except to be left alone.” 

‘* But, Sylvia, for mercy’s sake tell me the 
meaning of all this unhappiness. What brought 
that man Bain to the vestry ?” | : 

** You will know soon enongh. Can not you 
leave me in peace for a few hours? Your wish 
has been gratified—my marriage is ned.” 

' **T should be glad of that, if there were no 
trouble for you involved in the postponement. 
Why can not you trust me—your own father ?” 

‘* Because you never acted a father’s part to- 


ward me,” an Lady Perriam. ‘I would 
sooner appeal to strangers for mercy or for aid 
than to you. Leave me to myself.” 


Mr. Carew groaned faintly, drew back from 
the door, which was shut in his face a moment 
+ —shut and locked. He heard the 
turning of the key. 

But even after having excluded her father, 
Lady Perriam was not destined to be alone. As 
she locked the door opening on the landing, Cé- 
line emerged from the door of communication 
with the dressing-room, where she had been en- 
gaged in her daily labors of tidying wardrobes 
and drawers. 

‘*But, great Heaven, madame, how you are 
pale!” exclaimed the girl, struck by the change 
in the face which had been so fair an hour ago. 

**Don’t. trouble yourself about my looks, but 
take off these things as quickly as you can.” 

The girl, who knew nothing of the interrupt- 
ed wedding, obeyed, wondering not a little, but 
afraid to question. She took off the pearl-gray 
satin dress, with its priceless Spanish point two 
hundred years old, the white satin slippers, the 
muslin ander-skirts,'with their ruchings of Brus- 
sels lace—all the costly adornment upon which 
Sylvia had bestowed such interest a few days 
ago. She flung them from her now with a shud- 
der of aversion, as if they had been more loath- 
some than Cinderella’s rags. 

Céline was about to:unfasten the slender gold 
chain which held Edmund’s last gift—the dia- 


‘mond cross. 


‘*TLeave that where it is,” said Sylvia, stop- 
ping the girl’s hand; ‘‘I shall wear that till I 
die.” 


‘*Was it possible that madame’s mind wan- | 
dered a little?” mused Céline. 

‘« Now give me the plainest dress I have,” said 
Sylvia, when all the bridal finery had been taken 
away. 

“Bat, madame, there is the traveling dress 
all ready for you to put on—the dove-color and 
blue—the bonnet the veriest gem. Mademoi- 
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selle Marchette said it was an inspiration. Why 
not the traveling dress ?” 
* «6 Be good to do as I bid you, Give 
‘me my black cashmere.” : 
. .** The mourning dress! But, madame, to go 
irito black again after the wedding! It would 
bring you misfortune.” | 

A look from Lady Perriam stopped the girl’s 
tongue. She brought the sombre mourning 
dress, which made Sylvia's face seem. a shade 
more ghastly than it had done before. 

‘* That will do,” said Sylvia, ‘‘and now you 
can go. Tell the household my marriage has 
been put off—perhaps only till to-morrow, pos- 
sibly still longer. You will see that my father 
has every thing that he asks for. I want a few 
hours’ rest, and shall lie down. Don’t disturb 
me till Mr. Standen calls this afternoon.” 

‘*Mr. Standen is going to call. They have 
not quarreled, then,” thought Céline. ‘* What 
can have happened to make her look so awful ?” 

She ran down stairs to discuss this strange 
event with Mrs. Tringfold, as they had discuss- 
ed the course of their mistress’s brief courtship. 
The other servants in the house were strangers, 
with whom Céline had no sympathy. They were 
left to wonder and speculate among themselves, 
while Mrs. Tringfold and Céline discoursed in 
the nursery with closed doors, and a cold chick- 


en and a bottle of Champagne from the mar- 


riage-feast wherewithal to regale themselves. 
** T don’t believe there'll be any wedding break- 
fast at all,” said Céline: ‘‘ she wouldn’t look as 


- she does. if the marriage was only put off for a 


day. There’s something deeper than that.” 

‘*T never thought no good would come of 
it from the moment we went among them for- 
eigners,” said Mrs. Tringfold, with conviction. 
‘*There must -be something altogether wrong 
about people when their own native land isn’t 
large enough for ’em.” 

Sylvia sat alone in her misery—sat in the 
centre of the room, motionless, like a lifeless fig- 
ure that had been put there. ‘The broad mid- 
day sun streamed in at the window opposite her 
—the ruthless sun, which shines alike upon the 
just and the unjust, the happy and the despair- 
ing. Once she lifted her eyes to that glad sum- 
mer sky, and thought how the sunlight and sum- 
mer of her life had gone out forever. 

‘¢T have tried to be fortunate as well as happy 
—tried to have all good things,” she reflected, 
‘Cand in trying for too much have lost all. I 
should have been a happy womun if I had been 
contented with a reasonable share of fortune— 
satisfied in having won Edmund's love, ready to 
fight the battle of life with him.” 

She remembered her father’s words on the 
night of Sir Aubrey’s first visit to the school- 
house— 


<"Theve is a tide in the affairs of men, 8 
Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune.” 


' 47 took that tide at the flood,” she thought, 
‘$¢ and it has drifted me to ruin.” 

She sat for an hour without change of attitude, 
and in that hour the vision of days that were 
gone passed before her like an unfolded scroll—a 
bitter retrospect, the picture of a life m which 
self had reigned supreme, and which had ended’ 
in deepest self-abasement. 

She awakened from that long reverie at last, 
looked at her watch, found it was later than she 


had thonght, hurriedly put on her bonnet and 


mantle—the crape bonnet with its large veil and 
narrow fold of white, the mark of widowhood— 


the loose cashmere mantle. Dressed thus, with - 


her veil down, she was not likely to attract no- 
tice. 

She took some money out of her-jewel-box, 
and put it into a small morocco bag.’ This bag 
was all she took with her. 

She opened the boudoir door, went out upon: 
the landing, and listened. All was perfectly 
still in the house. She went down stairs, past 
the nursery, where she heard the voices of Cé- 
line and Tringfold in earnest converse ; went by 
with hardly a sigh of regret for her child, cross- 
ed the hall, opened the street door softly, and 
slipped out. 

Once in the street, she flew along with light 
footsteps, turned the corner of the Crescent into 
a wide and busy road, hailed the first cab she 
saw, and stepped into it. 

‘¢ Drive to the London Bridge Station,” she 
said, ‘‘ Brighton Line.” 

She knew there were several ways of getting 
to France, and that one way was by Newhaven 
and Dieppe. If they followed her, they would 
most likely take it for granted she had gone by 
the Dover and Calais route. By choosing the 
slower journey she would have a chance of es- 
caping them—supposing that any one took the 
trouble to follow her—supposing that any one 
guessed she had gone to France. 

At the station Lady Perriam found that there 
was a train which would start for Lewes in half 
an hour, and that she could get on with some 
little delay to Newhaven, but at Newhaven she 
would have to wait till midnight before the boat 


started for Dieppe. 


She had no definite purpose in this flight—no 


plan for the future. No distant ray of hope 
beckoned her on. She only wanted to escape 
the shame of the present ; not to hear Edmund’s 
voice accusing and renouncing her; not to be 
brought face to face with her sin. She wanted 
to go to some corner of the earth, and die, name- 
less and alone. : 

The train carried her to Lewes, where she had 
to wait a weary hour and a half before another 


-. train took her on to Newhaven—a dismal pause, 


in which that solemn scroll wherein her past life 
was recorded again unfolded itself, and again she 
thought how sweet her days might have been had 


she asked for less—had she been content to take. 
her lot in blind submission from the urn of Fate 


instead of trying to improve upon,Destiny. 
All that day she had eaten nothing, and for 


' many past days had lived in a perpetual fever of 
hope always vaguely dreading that 
_ “something” which might happen to frustrate 
her scheme of the future; never able to repose 
in the calm assurance that Providence would 
rule her life for the best. By the time she took 
her place in the Newhaven train faintness in- 
creased almost to exhaustion. A mist dimmed 
her eyes, her limbs felt heavy and painful. The 
landscape swam before her like a troubled sea. 
She had just strength to get out of the railway 
iage to follow a porter to the hotel; but she 
had scarcely entered the sitting-room to which.a 
chamber-maid conducted her when she fell faint- 
ing to the ground. a 
‘The landlady was summoned, and hearing 
that the unconscious traveler had no luggage 
and no attendant, was onl 
**' You had better get her to » Jane, and 
send for the doctor,” said the hostess, after va- 
rious restoratives had been tried without effect. 
‘¢She seems very bad.” 
{TO BE OONTINUED.] 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 
APRIL. 
Sunday, 19.—Second Sunday after Easter. 
Saturday, 2%.—St. Mark the 
Sunday, 2%—Third Sunday after Easter. 
MAY. 
1.—88. Philip and James. 
Sunday, 8.—Fourth Sunday after Easter. 
Sunday, 10.—Fifth Sunday after Easter. 
Thursday, 14.—Ascension-day. 
y,  17.—Sunday after Ascension. 
Sunday, 2%4.—Whit-Sunday. 
Sunday, %81.—Trinity-Sunday. 
Friday, 1.—General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Charch (South), Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 
Friday, 1.—General Conference Methodist Prot- 
estant Church, Lynchburg, Virginia. 
7.—Southern Baptist Convention, Jeffer- 


son, Texas. 


Wednesday, 90.—General Synod Reformed Presbyterian’ 


Charch, Cedarville, Ohio. 
Thursday, General Assembly, St. 
nis. 
Thursday, 21.—Southern Presbyterian General As- 
sembly, Columbus, Mississippi. 
Friday, §22.—Baptist Anniversaries, Washington. 
Wednesday, 27.—United Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly, Monmonth, Illinois. 


THE English bishops have posed Diocesan 


Councils which shall have authority to suppress 
summarily ritualistic preachers. The proposal 
has not been received with much favor. One ob- 
jection made is that in each diocese the Council 
would decide in its own way, so that the diver- 
sity of practice would still be as great as ever. 
The Church Review thinks that such measures of 
rey oor can be easily evaded, as, for instance: 
** Supposing that a priest has taught the eucha- 
ristic sacrifice, and has brought up a congrega- 
tion to worship the Real Presence, will it be any 
relief to Lord Sanpen, for instance, that he 
does not stand eastward at the altar? All that 
‘the a of such a priest would have to 
Joundly. At least Catholic truth is at the pres- 
ent moment legal in the English Establishment, 
if all points of Catholic ritual be not. There 
ways of symbolizing Catholic 
ruth. 
It is not likely that the scheme of the bishops 
will be adopted. . 


The statistics of the Southern Methodist Epis- 
copal Church for 1873 have appeared. They 
show a total of 35 annual conferences, 3134 trav- 
eling and 5344 local preachers, 237 superannuated 

reachers, 659,677 white, 3429 colored, and 4779 

ndian members, making the aggregate of mem- 
bers 676,600. The total increase of members 
for the year is 22,441. The number of Sunday- 
schools is 7019, with 321,572 scholars. The to- 
tal of collections for the worn-out preachers’ 
fund was $64,013; for missions, $96,644. The 
former colored members of this Church have 
been organized into a separate body, known as 
the ‘‘Colored Methodist Episcopal Church in 
America.”’ 


The behavior of the Bishop of Pernambuco. 


before the Brazilian court was quite theatrical. 
He appeared in full canonicals, and preserved 
absolute silence. He would not plead to the 
indictment, lest by so doing he should acknowl- 
edge himself amenable to the civil law. Two 
friends volunteered in hia defense. After a brief 
a was condemned to four years’ imprison- 
men 


Cardinal Francur succeeds the late Cardinal 
BAaRNABO as Prefect of the Pro nda at Rome. 
He is one of the new cardinals, has been secre- 
tary of the Con tion of the Propaganda for 
Oriental rites, and is fifty-five years ol 


Some very valuable statistics of the Walden- 
sian Church have been recently — in the 
Annuaire de l' Eglise Buangélique Vaudoise, There 
are sixteen of the ancient churches remaining— 
fifteen in the valleys and one in Turin. A theo- 
logical school is also maintained in Florence. 
The members of the valley churches vary from 
264 to 1394 foreach. Sunday-schools and day 
schools are maintained, the latter attended in 
winter by one-fifth of the entire age 
The entire number of ministers is fifty. This 
venerable Church is active in missionary work 


throughout Italy, and has united with the Free 


Church, the Wesleyans, and the Episcopal Meth- 
odists in forming an intermissionary committee, 
with the design of secaring harmonious co-op- 


. eration. 


The annual report of the Procurator of the 
Synod of the Russian Church to the Czar con- 
tains a section on union with the Anglican body. 
It states that a petition has been presented 
the Synod by 122 Anglican ministers praying 
the Synod to promote the union of the two 


Churches. The petitioners express a willingness 


to accept the Russian Church’s doctrine, but 
prefer their own ritual. To this the Synod has 
signitied its assent. 


Six ot the murderers of the Rev.Joun L. 
STEPHENS have been condemned to death. The 
trial of the ee of Abualulco was,.at the last 
accounts, still pending. 7 


The Rev. NaraYan SHESHADRI, whose pres- 
ence at the Conference of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance will be remembered, has had quite an ex- 
perience in Ireland. He has addressed crowded 
meetings at Dublin, Coleraine, Derry, Belfast, 
and other places. Of his reception in Connor 
a correspondent of the Christian Intelligencer 
writes: *‘He appeared there on their fast-day, 
before communion, at the close of a service of 
two hours, and when he ascended the pulpit ev- 
ery neck was stretched to catch a sight of him. 
Most of them had never seen a Hindoo ora tur- 
ban before, and for an hour and a half he had a 
breathless audience. When he and the Rev. W. 
F. STEVENSON, the convener of our foreign mis- 
sions, got out of the church they found the _— 
ple ranged in two lines on each side of the foot- 
path and along the road he was to — in order 
to get another look at him. Seeing this, Mr. 
STEVENSON proposed gs | should shake hands 
with him as he passed. From each side a per- 
fect forest of hands was extended. All went 
well till he got to the church-yard - when 
those behind made a rush to get near him again, 
and he was actually swept away for some dis- 
tance by the surging crowd.” 


Strange errors with regard to Americans get 
into English minds. It has not been long since 
GOLDWIN SMITH declared that we all hate the 
English, and now the Bishop of Ripon has in 
a recent charge asserted that “thousands of 
Americans are abandoning 'the voluntary theo- 
ry” of the support of religion “as dangerous if 
not ruinous to the country.”’ 

The bishop has manifestly mistaken the ob- 
pose of securing the recognition of God in the 
national Constitution. 


The Protestant invasion of Italy and Sicil 
working very noticeable changes. The 
MatTTreo Procaet, who will be remembered as 
one of the Italian delegates to the Evangelical 
Alliance, opened on February 22 “‘ the first evan- 
gelieal church building ever erected’’ on the 
island of Sicily. The American Union Chapel 
in Rome is well attended; near by is the read- 
ing-room of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion; it is well stocked with American govers 
and magazines, and js a gathering-place for En- 
glish-speaking Christians. 7 


Very charming reminiscences of the late Dr. 
Kirk, of Boston, are furnished to the press by 
those who knew him well. Among others is 
this: A young Baptist minister, who was re- 
puted the worst public speaker in Massachu- 
setts, went to him for advice. Dr. King, with 
the utmost simplicity, told his young friend the 
story of his own early failures in elocution. 
‘‘A few weeks after I entered Princeton Sem- 
inary,’’ he said, ‘‘ it became my turn to declaim 
in presence of the class and of Dr. ALEXANDER. 
— first Dr. ALEXANDER, one of the most per- 

ect orators that America has produced.] I was 
so embarrassed, so hurried, so inarticulate, so 
faulty in every way, that theclass all tittered, 
and not a few laughed outright. I went to my 
room mortified almost to death. I at once be- 
gan to practice by myself, ‘M-y my, n-a-m-e name, 
-8 is, N-o-r-v-a-1 Norval,’ etc. kept on drill- 
ing myself. Presently my turn came again. As 
I sat down after ae Dr. ALEXANDER raised 
his hands and cried, ‘Is it possible that this is 
the young man that we all laughed at so the oth- 
er dav?’ 

With this bit of his own experience Dr. K1irx 
began his lessons, teaching his pupil “‘how to 
use his hands, how to place his feet, how to 
modulate his voice, and drawing up a list of di- 
rections to guide his efforts at practice in pri- 
vate.”” At the time of rendering this service to 
one who had no special claim upon him, Dr. K1rx 
was burdened with other eccupations and cares, 


is 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Arrit, thus far, has not proved altogether a genial 
month. Nevertheless harbingers of summer have been 
in our markets for several weeks. Even in February 


one might have bought, provided he had money enough, 


strawberries from Florida, which in limited quantities 
appeared among us. Seven dollars a quart is rather 
more than common folks like to pay for such a luxu- 
ry. Now, however, strawberries are brought from 
Charleston, and soon will come from Norfolk, at com- 
patatively cheap prices. Lettuce and spinach are 
abundant, and there are also radishes, cucumbers, 
green pease, new potatoes, tomatoes, and other vege- 
tables from Southern ports. 


The subject of cremation, which has awakened much 
interest in this country as well as in Europe, is said to 
have been bronght before the public at the present 
time by a slight circumstance. An eccentric English- 
man dying not long ago, willed fifty pounds to the 
London Gas Company, on condition that they would 
destroy his body in one of their gas retorts. The sin- 
gular request occasioned very general comment in the 
London prees, and brought ont various papers from 
learned men on the treatment of the body after death, 
since which it bas become a topic of discussion on 
both sides of the ocean. : 


In Paris there has been much suffering this winter 


_fiom.want of work. Relief has not been given entire- 


ly gratuitously, but wholesome food has been supplied 
-’ @ nominal eum, which has enabled those with very 
little money to get along tolerably. 


Thirty-two “‘ aged mothers” recently held a meeting 
in an Iowa town. Theaggregate number of years they 
had lived was 2162, and the whole number of their de- 
scendants was over fifteen hundred. 


Salmon have been successfully introduced into Aus- 
tralian rivers. 


A sam of about thirty thousand dollars has been 
realized by the sale at Cape Coast Castle of the spoils 
brought from Ashantee by the British soldiers. A 
large proportion of these articles were picked up in the 


streets of Coomassie. Many were of no value in them- 


ject of the recent Convention held for the pur- | 


selves, but had been mended with gold, and the patches 
were valuable. There were a great variety of pipes, 
some ornamented with silver; and two, which former. 
ly belonged to the king, had bowls of solid gold, cu- 
riously wrought, and stems elgborately decorated with 
the same precious metal. 


A Boston exchange mentions as the Massachusetts 
Legislative Hymn, to be sung to the tane of Dawes and 
oar: 
“ How happy could I be with either, 
Were other dear charmer away!” 


The new horse disease, known as “ pink-eye,” is said 
to be in fact an infinenza, and to have been caused by 
the sudden changes in weather which occurred during 
March. 


A victim of overstudy, who spent three years in 
nursing himself into health and cheerfulness, gives 
the following advice: “‘ Don’t allow yourself to fret 
at misfortune that has overtaken you, be resolutely 
cheerful, whether you feel like it or not, sleep all 


you can, eat light suppers, use Graham bread, and . 


ride horseback.” 


In the winter of 1873, after recovering from a severe 
attack of illnese, Mr. Sumner said to a friend, “‘ If my 
work were only done—only done—death would come 
to me, not a skeleton, with terror, but as the Greeks 
sculptured him, a youth crowned with poppies, bring- 
ing rest; yet it will all be well in God’s own time; and 
when I die I wish my body carried to the grave by the 
roce I have served so long, and to whose elevation my 
life has been consecrated.” 


Not long ago, in a certain sister city, the young la- 
dies from one of the boarding-echools went out for 
their daily promenade. As is the custom, they walked 
two and two in line. By chance they turned into a 
street where saloons abounded, and there arose a sud- 
den clatter caused by the quick closing of window- 


shutters. It was supposed that the woman's temper-. 


ance movement had commenced, and every saloon was 
closed in anticipation. When the innocent giris had 
passed by, the saloon-keepers, one by one, peeped out 
to survey the situation, and blinds were opened and 
doors unlocked. The good Book says, “ The wicked 
flee when no man pursueth.” 


The Duke of Edinburgh’s reception at London was 
attended with some danger to the masses. Suth was 
the pressure of the crowd that a woman with an infant 
in her arms was forced with such violence Into a door- 
way that the child was killed. The day was stormy, 
and a cry was raised by the roughs of “ Umbrellas 
down!” One gentleman who did not comply with 
this request was subjected to pretty hard usage He 
was finally rescued by the police, but not until a rib 
was fractured. : 


4 
4 


Rice-planting has been undertaked this spring in 
Louisiana on a most extensive scale. This indastry 
is regarded more favorably than sugar culture in that 
State. 


A very singular death recently occurred in Lazerne 
County, Pennsylvania. A young man accustomed to 
rise early and go to his work overslept himself one 
morning. His wife spoke to him, and he, waking, 
sprang up suddenly. In so doing he struck a lamp on 
a chair at the head of the bed. The globe was broken, 
and a piece flew against his neck, piercing the jugular 
vein, and causing him to bleed to death in less than 
five minutes. 


An English court has ruled that railway companies 


are liable for want of punctuality in the running of. 


their trains, even though they have passed by-laws to 
the contrary. The Northwestern Railway Company 
was sued by a passenger for damages caused by a train 
being behind time. The court gave the plaintiff the 
amount of damages claimed, with costs, 


A bit of sarcasm is introduced Into a burlesque re- 
cently played at a London theatre. The son of one of 


the characters welcomes his father to Paris, and asks — 


him if he had a pleasant railway journey. 

“Oh yes,” says the parent, “ capital: we had a rail- 
way accident.” 

“Indeed! What was it ?” says the son. 

“We arrived safely !” 


Hippocrates, the Father of Medicine, is 
supposed to have been a Greek. But M, Delcour, 
Minister of the Interior, of Belgium, has discovered 
that he was a Belgian. The J Belge says 
that of couree it matters not that Beigium did not exist 
at the time of Hippocrates ; and that M. Deicour should 
be thanked for the service he has rendered to Belgian 


national history and the lustre he has given to Belgfan — 


medical science by his discovery. 


Some facts in regard to the density of populaticn in 
various cities will be of interest. The following fig- 
ures show the average number of persons in a dwelling: 


New Yop 1472 Buffalo ee ee 644 
Philadelphia ....... 6.01 | Rechester......... - 636 
Brooklyn........... 8.64 | Toledo............. 5.20 
Chicago ............ 6.70 | Fall River ..... 
7.94 ] ayton eee 5.48 


The cynic defined love to be an insane desire to pay 
some young woman’s board. An old bachelor in Or- 
leans County, Vermont, pordering marriage, set the 
table in his lonely abode with plates for himself and 
an imaginary wife and five children. He then sat down 
to dine, and as often as he helped himself to food he 
put the same quantity on each of the other plates, and 
surveyed the prospect, at the same time computing 
cost. He remains a bachelor. 

One of the finest school buildings in the city of 
Washington, named in honor of Charles Sumner, is 
devoted exclusively to the use of colored children. 


Some persons disapprove of coffee, and undoubt- - 


edly there are constitutions for which it is inappro- 
priate. But there is high medical authority in favor 
of its general use, particularly among persons predis- 
posed to sluggishness of the kidneys, or to gout or 
rheumatism, or devoted to sedentary pursuita, Some 
one has computed that a cup of well-made café au lait 
contains from six to ten times as much solid nutri- 
ment, and three times as much nitrogenous matter, as 
dees the same quantity of ordinary broth. - Im hot 
summer weather it is a most refreshing and, invigo- 
rating drink, taken either hot or cold. It shoald. be. 


made, however, very strong in the first instance—eay, | 


a dessert-spoonfal of ground coffee to each cup—and 
then weakened to the taste. Try it once or twice with- 
out milk and sugar. 
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WILHELM VON KAULBACH. 


Tue announcement of the death of WILHELM 
von Kavurnacn, the greatest name in German 
art, awakened a sense of personal loss in every 
American who has ever Visited Manich. Be- 
sides being a great artist, he was a most genial 
and accomplished gentleman, affable and engag- 
ing in manner toward all who visited his studio, 
and especially courteous to those who came fr 
this side of the Atlantic. ‘To young artists of 
any nationality who went to iim for advice and 
guidance he was always kind and helpful. He 
was too great to be jealous of rising youth, and 
was glad to encourage the development of genius. 

Kavuceacu was the son of a goldsmith at 
Arolsen, in the priacipality of Waldeck, where 
he was born on the 15th of October, 1805. His 
father, who was also an engraver, and possessed 
considerable talent for miniature painting, was 
anxious that he should become an artist; but the 
lad felt no inclination that way, and it was not 
until he was well grown that his dormant talent 
was awakened by the accident of coming upon 
some engravings by SCHWENDGEBURTH in an 
almanac lent him by the school-master’s son. 
The influence of these rude pictures was deep- 
—s by seeing some of ScHILLER’s tragedies 
acted. 

In 1822 he entered the celebrated academy at 
Dusseldorf, where he came under the teaching 
of Corne tivs, the director and virtual founder 
of the school, whose influence was for several 
years apparent in his art. In 1825 he followed 
CorRNELIvS to Munich, and assisted him in the 
frescoes and decorative paintings undertaken by 
the master for the King of Bavaria. On the 
ceiling of the Odeon he painted his first impor- 
tant work, ‘‘ Apollo surrounded by the Muses.” 
In this, and also in other works painted at the 
time, appeared the promise of originality and 
invention so. splendidly fulfilled in later years; 
but it was not until 1828, when he painted his 
famous ‘‘ Mad-House” (Narrenhaus), that his 
genius broke through all eonventional trammels, 
The sketches for this picture were made while 
he was engaged in painting the chapel of the 
lunatic asylum at Dusseldorf. The director of 
the asylum having been attracted by the young 
artist, took him over the whole establishment, 
and it is said that the effect upon Kau_Bacu’s 
mind was so strong that he could only rid him- 
self of it by putting his sketches into permanent 
form. ‘The picture was engraved by Merz in a 
severe, hard style, well suited to the subject and 
to its treatment by the artist. 

Soon after completing this picture, KAULBACH 
was engaged in decorating the queen’s apart- 
ments in the royal palace at Munich with fres- 
coes from subjects found in the poems by WIE- 
LAND, Kiopstock, and GorETuHE, and painting 
for Prince BirKeNFELD a series of sixteen de- 
signs from the story of Cupid and Psyche. 
These works added little to his fame; but in 
1837 he produced his masterpiece, ‘‘ The Battle 
of the Huns,” taking his subject from the old le- 
gend that tells us how the spirits of the Huns and 
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THE SLAVE-SHIP—SIGHTING AN ENGLISH CRUISER, 


Romans slain in the fight before the walls of 
Rome meet in the air and fight their battle o’er 
guin.. This great picture has been admirably 


engraved, and is well knoWn in this country. 


Kavxuacu had little feeling for color, and his 


-pictures lose nothing at the hands of a skillful 


engraver. He was well aware of this himself, 
and after the art of photography had been per- 
fected he was accustomed to finish all his great 
compositions in sepia, and have them carefully 
photographed previous to laying on the color. 
The writer remembers seeing his ‘‘ Xerxes view- 
ing the Destruction of the Persian Fleet” at the 
naval battle of Salamis finished in this manner, 
and just ready to be photographed. 

The engraver’s art has made us all familiar 
with “ Destruction of Jerusalem,” 
**The Confusion of Tongues at Babel,” ‘‘ The 
Era of the Reformation,’’ ‘‘ The Blooming Time 
of Greece,” the ‘‘ Nero,” and other great compo- 
sitions. The ‘‘ Era of the Reformation” was pur- 
chased by an American, and was exhibited here 
in 1869. His most charming work is the illus- 


trations to Reynard the Fox. In these admi- 


rable drawings are found imaginative invention 
of the highest order, the most exquisite /humor 
and satire, a rare knowledge of animals, and a 
still rarer insight into life and character. This 


-work will perhaps outlive his greater and more 
ambitious compositions. We must not forget 


the illustrations to GoETHE’s poems, which are 


-well known in this country by excellent photo- 
graphic copies. Kavu keenly appreciated 
the value of photography as a help to the engrav- 


er, and, as already mentioned, was accustomed 
to have his works photographed. This was usu- 


ally intrusted to his friend, Herr Josern At- 


BERT, Of Munich, in whose pleasant atelier he 
was often to be found. On such occasions he 
was fond of meeting friends, and was ever ready 
to converse. His manner was easy and genial, 
and his conversation was frequently enlivened 
with pleasantry and humor. : 

KAULBACH was a man of medium stature, 
rather spare, when the writer knew him some 
years ago, with keen twinkling gray eyes, whose 
glance seemed to go through one like a sharp 
arrow, yet never unkindly. Our picture is en- 
graved from a photograph by ALBERT. The at- 
titude will be familiar to all who have seen the 
great artist in his moments of leisurely ease. 

Kavcpacu died of cholera, after a short ill- 
ness, at Munich, on the 7th of April. 


THE SLAVE-SHIP. 


Tuts sketch represents a slave-ship in the 
Mediterranean, near the coast of Africa, where 
a-targe cargo of slaves has been taken on board. 
In the distance an English cruiser is sighted, 
and the officers of the slave-ship are preparing to 
hoist sail and try to make their escape. These 
curious vessels are very swift sailers, but hardly 
a match for steam. Unless they can make a 
landing before the cruiser comes within gunshot, 
they will have to lower sail and surrender. 
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WESTERN SKETCHES—ARKANSAS PILGRIMS IN CAMP.—[Drawn sy FRENZENY AND TAVERNIER,.} 


WESTERN SKETCHES. 


Our readers will remember that in a recent 
number of the Weekly we gave a sketch repre- 
senting a party of ‘‘ Arkansas Pilgrims” on their 


travels. In the first sketch on this page is shown 
a camp of these pilgrims settled near one of-those 
lively, bustling Western villages that spring up 
as by enchantment along the new lines of rail- 
road.- A large party of Arkansas pilgrims has 


gone into camp near the town, and while the men 
hire themselves and their teams to the railroad 
company, the women and children take in wash- 
ing and ironing. Where there is no ‘‘ Chinese 
cheap labor” to keep prices down, the pilgrims 


have every thing their own.way, and frequently 
make a very handsome “‘ pile” during their so- 
journ. 

Our second sketch shows a party crossing the 
Red River, Texas, during a heavy freshet, ‘The 
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great Western rivers are subject to a very t 

rise in spring. and the banks being generally low, 
the land is frequently overflowed for miles and 
miles, causing a great destr uction of property and 
sometimes of life. 


CONSUM PTION, 
The scourge of the human family, may, in its 
early stages, be promptly arrested atid perma- 
nently cured. 
Ravenswoon, W. Va., Oct. 28th, 1872. 
Dr. R. V. Pirrce,; Buffalo, N. ¥.: 

S1rx,—-For the last year I have been using your 
I owe my life to it, 
having been afflicted for years. Did not use it- 
but a short time before I was benefited; at that 
time I was very bad,. not able to sit up much, 
was suffering greatly with my throat, was get- 
ting blind, had a dry cough, and much pain in 
my lungs. I have used twelve bottles of the 
Discovery, and am almost well. 

Kate T. Whanwen. 

A son of Mr. J. H. Mrsecr, of Chatham 
Four Corners, N. Y., has been cured of Con- 
sumption by Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery,—so says Mr. C. B. Canfield, editor of 
the:** Covrier.”’ 

S. R. Eerar, drugyist, of West Union, O., 
writes to state that Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical 
Discovery has effected a wonderful cure of Con- 
sumption in his neighborhood. 


Kitt Danprerrr, KEEP THE ScaLp cLEaN, and the 
hair in beautiful condition by the use of The Phalon 
Hair Invigorator. 7’here is nothing like it. Beware of 
substitutes. Mouser Manvraotcerne Co., No. 9 Gold 
Sireet, New York.—[Cum.]} 


No’ MistTakk asovut rr.—The Improved Phalon Nieut 
Biooming Crrers and Phalon White Rose have no 
equals in perfumery. Get the genuine.—_{Com.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


LOTS OF FUN! 


Endless Amusement for both Young and Old. 


They are sure to PLEASE 

The (reat Paizzles every body. Packages con- 
* taining one dozen different 

Puzzles sent any where for 25 cents. Address PUZ- 


ZLE COMPANY, 755 Broadway, New York. 
Ag: ‘nts, you can. sell them fast. Liberal discount. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, 


FReOKLES, AND Tan, ask your druggist ‘for PERRY’ 4 
MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION, which is harmless, 
and in every case infallible; or, for his Improved Com- 
and Reuepy, the great Skin Mrpicinr 
for Pimples, Blackhead or Fleshwogms. Consult 
2 B. C. tY, the noted Skin Doctor 
49 Bond St., New York, 
BEST ELASTIC TRUSS» (for 
rupture) witbout, metal springs is made by Pom- 
EROY & Co.,744 Broadway, New York. Price $4, by mail. 
They also sell the best “ Elastic Stoc kings” for enlarged 
veins, weak joints, &c., and Elastic Supporting and 
Riding Belts. Apply to them in person or by letter. 


Boots and Shoes should be 
(CABLE worn by Ministers, Law- 

SGR W Doctors, Merchants 
armers, and every Son and 
Daughter of Adam. 


| Some parents object to large 
| families on account of their 

heavy Shoe bills. By buy- 
ing Silver Tipped Shoes you 
can reduce them two-thirds. 


AN SHEETS OF 
CHOICE 
MUSIC, 


Why throw away eg on bigh- aided Music? 
Auy 20 Hali-Dime, er 10 of Dime Series, mailed on 
receipt of One Dollar. Sold by all buokeellers, and 
can be ordered through any newsdealer. Send steimp 
tour Catalogue. Agente wanted. Address 
BENJI. W. HETCHCOCK, Publisher, 
439 Third Avenue, New York. 


‘That tendid New Field Game which createa such 
an exelte :meut at Newport, Long Branch, and else- 
where, last season, will be brought out this SPRING, 
iu sets, of 8 diflere nt styles, at 0, $500, § prices: $8 00, 

1 


12 BU, $25 00; $50 00, $100, $250, $500, $1000. As th is 
De autit i] game can not be described in a brief space, ~ 
we will send an I)lustrated Catalogue containing rules 
and full description, free to any one, on application. 

WEST & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass. 


Lovejoy’s New Style 
@LASS CUTTER 
AND PUTTY KNIFE 
“ its glass better than a dia- 
ud should have 
one. Any Gitid can use it. 
Sontte your oddress on receipt 
ot OU ceute and stamp by 
ALVAN L. LOVEJOY 
229 Washington St., 


Ioston, - - Mass. 


Meerschauns, 


Pipes and holders cut to.order,repair- 
ed, and boiled. 27 John St. 
Send for circular. “Pp. O. Box 5009, 


YRESERVE YOUR STOVES FROM RUST. 


Before putting away your etoves and + pe for the 
immer, Use a cake of GEM STOVE POLISH, which 
is known to be the best in the world. 


ER, hw Which the art of ttking down. Lectures, 
Speeches, tri tls, Ace may be attained in a few hours. 
ent, for 25 cents, by HAPPY HOURS 
COMPANY "No. 1 Chanbers Street, New York. 


No fussin 


them by return mail. 


Blackwood’s “MAGIC” 
DRESS SKIRT ELEVATOR. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
; no catching; raises the dress with one motion; it lowers 
itaelf. IMMENSE PREMIUM CHROMO, 14x16 ag 
inches, given with each one. Sells here for $1 50. Iam ma this aes 
“the reat sacrifice to rapidly introduce the best’Skirt Elevator in the world. Siam 
nd 75 cents, price, with 8 stamps postage for both, and I will send 


CLINTON BR. BLACK WOOD, 


171 Broadway. 
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by Express "Send stamp for Illustrated, Circula 
ress. od stamp for Illustra rcular. 


K, 
week’sissue. Order six, and you get ihe 7th ON E FREE. 


T 
For Imitation Gold Watches, 


TO LIVE 
eF. E. Suita & Co., 
Atlantic — Brooklyn, N..Y., Manufac- 


turers of the Crushed White Wheat, for their 
Pamphlet on Foods, with important extracts from 


LIEBIG, JOHNSON, and other acientists. Read it, 
and gave your health and money. 
T for 
to use. THE 
SE WHI NG every ara 
MACHIN EB. Good Agents 
F lara, 
Self- Threading. Ofice: 
Light-Runniag,| 
Boston, Maas., 41 Avon Street ; Chicago, Ill., 76 State 
street; 'St. Louis, Mo., 608 North Fourth Street. 


least 
THE NEW 
AMERICAN 
tle Machine, but with 

Wanted. 
Dr, New York Office, 712. BROADWAY; 


Th 


pue 


Broadway, St., N.Y. | City” 


SKIN DISEASES, 


Aonr (Pimples — Blackheads), Symptoms: Hard, 
small pimples, with black points, most numerous on 
the cheeks, forehead, and nose. 

Prurigo (Intense Itching), which begins when the 
clothing is removed; increased by the warmth of the 
bed. No eruption except that produced by scratching. 

The above and all Skin Diseases permanently cu 
Entire cost of treatment $1 50 per week, or $5 00 per 
mouth. Address J. VANDYKE, 

1126 Walnut St.,. Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE BABY.—NOVELTY 

CARRIAGE. The ONLY 
Carriage that protects the eye-sight, 
and which a child can lie in comfort- 
ably. Does not take as much room as 
old style, and can be used as a cradle. 
Send for Circular to L. P. TIBBALS, 
512 B’way, Opp. St. Nicholas Hotel, 
- OLD STYLE CARRIAGE for $8 00. 


“WATSON 'S 


AMERICAN HOME GARDEN. 


AMERICAN HOME GARDEN: being Prin- 
ciples and Rules for the Culture of Vegetables, 
Fruits, Flowers, and Shrubbery. To which 
are added Brief Notes on Farm Crops, with 
a Table of their Average Product and Chem- 
ical Constituents. By ALEXANDER WarTson. 
With Several Hundred Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 


“The author here presents, in a digested and plain 
form, euch directions and information as will, if ap- 
plied, enable every one who has a garden to supply 
the home-table with its pleasant and healthful prod- 
ucts at the least possible outlay of labor and expense, 
and add choice fruits and flowers to the family stock.” 


Puuiisucy py HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


Hanerer & Beoruers will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 8, 
on receipt of the price. 


PERFECTION! 


|BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Bew are of Counterfeits. 


FERRACUT 


PRESSES, DIES 


AN TOOLS. 


wl 


HE CURIOSITY.» 13 Marvelous Secrets. 

How to force the beard and hair to grow. How 

to cur) straight hair. How to make artificial wine. 
How to eradicate freckles; and other wonders. Sent 


gratis for 15 cents. No bumba Address 
“TITE CURICSITY” CO 203 Wainat Se Phils., Pa. 


8 


DR.PIERCE'S 


Att. EXT. MEDICAL 


Gou0E pEN DISCOVERY 


cures all from the worst Scrofula to 
a common Blotch From two to 


six bottles are warranted tocure Salt Rheum 
or Tetter, Pimples on Face, Boils, Car- 
buncles, Erysipelas and Liver om- 
laint. Six to twelve bottles, warranted to cure 
e worst Scrofulous Swellings and Sores 
Pains in Bones and Sore Throat caused 
by Poison in Blood or mercurial treatment. 
By its wonderful Pectoral properties it will 
cure the most severe recent or the worst lingering 
Cough in half the time required by any other 
medicine and is perfectly safe, loosening cough 
soothing irritation, and relievin Big Sold 
tugzists. BR. V. PI | D.,; 
‘World’s ispensary, 


B25O0, OOO 


To be gs away by 


The Masonic Relief Association 


OF NORFOLK, VA. 


GRAND GIFT CONCERT. 


10,000 CASH GIFTS. 
EVERY TENTH TICKET DRAWS A GIFT. 
LIST OF GIFTS: 


$50,000 
One Grand Cash Gift....... 25,000 
10,000 
One Grand Cagh 6,000 
2,500 
Twent Cash Gifts, $500 each............. 12,000 
Fifty Gifts, $250 each eee 12,500 
One Hundred Cash Gifts, $150 each............ 000 


15, 
One Hundred and Fifty Cash Gitta $100 each.. 15,000 
Five Hundred and Nine <p Gifts, $50 each. 29,500 
Nine Thousand Cash Gifts, $5 each............ 45, 


Grand Total—10,000 Gifts—all Cash. . 
Whole Tickets, $5; Half Tickets, $2 2 50, 


TUESDAY, MAY 5, 1874. 


We GUARANTEE no further Postponement. 
arties desiring to aid this undertaking can procure 
Tickets and Circulars, giving full particulars, at the 
Branch Office of the Association 
(Room 25) 78 & 80 Broadway, New York; 
Or, address MASONIC RELIEF ASSOCIATION, 
P. O. Box 1417, New York City. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 


WEATHER HOUSES 
[Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are pretty mantel ornaments. The 
ae lady appears in pone and the man 

n stormy weather, and a never 
make mistakes. Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely upon receipt 

VAN LOVES oY, 

229 ba ington St., Boston. 
Special price to dealer. 


FLORENCE @>D 


e Long-cont ested 
FLORENG E MACHING co. 
r ler & W 
mpantes, involving over 


decided the 
Supreme Court of the United States 

in favor of the FLORENCE, which alone has 

Broken the iM of High Prices 


THE NEW FI FLORENCE 
Is the ONLY machine that sews backe 
capest Beste 


ECONOMY! UTILITY!! 


&@™ Ink for 100 years from the 


MAGIC INKSTAND, 


Without refilling. Any color ede 
postpaid, on receipt of $2, by 


R. C. ROOT, ANTHONY, & CO., 
Stationers, New York. 


eT Send for Circular, con- 
> _ taining testimonials, &c. 


P T L “All kinds positive. 
ly, Perfectly, and 
by “‘ Ansorption,” without pain, ny or 
instruments, by W. A. McCANDLISS, M.D., & SON, 
of 2001 Arch Street, Philadel ong At St. Nicholas 
Hotel, New York, April 20 to } 2d, and each alter- 
nate two : balance of in Philadelphia. 

VEN TO PERSONS | 


BEST OF REFERENCE GI 
CURED. &8™ Send for Circular. 


GEO. W. READ & CO,, 


STEAM-BAND SAW 
AND VENEER-CUTTING MILL, 


186 to 200 LEWIS ST., foot Sth & 6th Sta., E.R., N. Y. 
Always on hand FULL STOCK of SEASONED 


HARD-WOOD LUMBER 
AND CHOICE FIGURED VENEERS. 
The LARGEST STOCK! The GREAT- 
EST VARIETY! The Lowest Prices! 

Stamp for Catalogue and Price-List. 


en by promptly and faithfully executed. 
PORTABLE 
weer Fountains 
pis $40, $50, $75, & $100. 


ve \ GOOD, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
Ready for Use. 


SONGS of GRACE and GLORY. 


The very best Sunday-School Song-Book 
By W.F. SHERWIN ands. J.VAIL. 160 
Pages Splendid Hymns, Choice Music, 
Tinted Paper, perl Binding. Price 
in Boards, 35c. 0 per 100. A Specimen 
Copy in Paper one mailed (as soom as 
issued,)onr fied Cents. 
Orders filled in turn. Y MAW 
Ist. HORACE WATERS & SON, 
481 1 Broaaw ay, New York. 


The Best Singing Books for Schools 


The HOUR OF SINGING. Price $1.00. 


Ts having unparalleled success as a Singing Book fo: 
Hieu ScHoors and Seminaries. Music in two. three 
and four paits. By L.O, Emerson and W.S. TitpENn 


CHOICE TRIOS. Just Out. Price $1.00. 


Also for High Schools and Seminaries. Music iz 
Three Parts. 


CHEERFUL VOICES. By Z. 0. Emerson. b0cts 
A most cheerfal and interesting Song Book foi 
Common Schools. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., CHAS. H. DITSON & CO, 
Boston. 714 Broadway, N -¥. 


I WARRANT ONE 
BOTTLE a perfect cure in all 
the worst forms of Pixs, also 
two to five in LePprosy, Soror- 
ULA, RHEUMATISM, 
Ruevm, CaTaARRH Kipyry 
Disrases, and all diseases of 
the Sxin, and the greatest 
Bioop Prririer ever dis- 
covered. Entirely vegetable. 
Send to me and take back your 


money in ae cases ailure. None for 16 years. 
D. FOWLE, Chemist, Boston. 


Sold every a bottle. Send for Circulars. 


HARPER’S 


GUIDE TO EUROPE. 


Harper’s Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe 
and the East: being a Guide through Great 
Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany,- Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 
Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. PEMBROKE 
FEeTRIDGE. With Maps and Plans of Cities. 
Twelfth Year (1873). Large 12mo, Leather. 
‘Tucks, $5 00. 
This edition of this popular Hand-Book of Travel 

contains the following maps and plans of cities, etc. : 

The Alhambra; Ancona; Antwerp; Atlantic Steam- 

ers, Routes and Distances; Augsburg; Austria; Bel- 

fast; Berlin; Bologna; Bonn; Bordeaux; Brussels; 

Cairo and the Pyramids; Carlsruhe; Coblenz; Co- 

logne; Cork; Dresden; Dublin; Edinburgh; Egypt 

and Northern Nubia; General Map of Europe; Fer- 


_rera; Florence; The Uffizi Gallery, Florence; France; 


Frankfort; Genoa; Germany; Glasgow; Northern 
Part of Great Britain ; Southern Part ofGreat Britain ; 
Great Western Railway, Liverpool to London; Greece 
and the Ionian Islands; Hamburg; Ireland; Italy; 
Jerusalem; Plan of the Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem : 

Lakes of Killarney; English Lakes; Plan of London: 

Environs of London; Madrid; Mantua; Marseilles ; 
Mayence: The Mediterranean and Coasts; Metz: Mi- 
lan; The Moselle, from Coblenz to Tréves; Munich: 
Naples; Museo Nationale, Naples; Environs of Na- 
ples; Nice; Nuremberg; Palermo; Palestine; Paris; 
Plan of Paris; Environs of Paris; Pesth and Ofen; 
Pisa; Pompeii; The Emperor’s Garden, Potsdam; 
Prague ; The Rhine, from Basle to Baden; The Rhine, 
from Baden to Coblenz; The Rhine, from Coblenz to 
Diisseldorf; Modern Rome; The Forum, Rome; An- 
cient Rome; The Vatican, Rome; Russia; St. Peters- 
burg; Spain; Stockholm; Strasbourg; Sweden; 
Switzerland; Thebes; Trieste; Turin; Turkey in 
Asia; Turkey in Europe; Venice; Verona; Versail- 
les; Vienna; Wales. 


From having travelled somewhat extensively in for- 
mer years in Europe‘and the East, I can say with en- 
tire truth that you have succeeded in combining more 
that is instructive and valuable for the traveller than 
is contained in any one or series of hand-books that I 
have ever met with.—T. B. Lawzggnor, Consul General, 
Florence, 


sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Harrre & will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of the price. 


STEWART 'S 


SLATE& MARBLE MANTELS 


220 & 222 WEST 23° ST.NVY. 


PIRIT arranted to remove al! 
grease, ta fig ink, fruit stains, ifon-rust, and 
mill-dew, from kid gloves, laces, silke, dress goods, 
heavy cloths, carpets, &c., and. for cl 
&c. Se 
of pric per ents Wanted. Address 
W. MONTODMEDS. Anoleton. Wisconsin. 


| 
| rh i} D 
>» Imitation Silver Watches, American Style. —_ _ 
‘Se Ki, } 8 ounces $18 each, 6 oz. $15, 5 oz. $13, 4 oz. $10. ee 
$4 and $5each,tomatch. Sent 
i First ordered, first served. 
| UR 
| _ 4g 
4 
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OR HOUSE 


Rogers’ Statuary 


‘ Going for the Cows,” 
A new design, price $10. 


‘ Bubbles,” 

A life-size jeune of a 
chikd blowin bubbles, 
rice $85. Inclose stamp 
or illustrated catalogue 
and price-list. Addresg 

JOHN ROGERS, 

212 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


SPANISH ceoar BOARDS 


(14 to 27 feet long—all widths), 


SAWED EXPRESSLY FOR SHELL ana other boats. 


GEO. W. READ &.CO., foot 5th & 6th Sts., E. R., N. Y. 


Stdck made expressly for our own trade (LONDO 
ae BE), a large assortment for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
ECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau Street, New York. 


Lee RIANT BEARD.-To produce in 20 days, use Ur- 
sina; 25c. 25 Front St., Broo yn, N.Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns) 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER'S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graney To Fit any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, acw@ss the largestfart of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the — 
aiuder the arms. 

The following Patterns are now fendy: 


Vol. 
LADET GORED, WRAPPER. No. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ “ i 


CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
(for child from 6 months to 4. 

INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, aud Shirt)., * 35 

LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER. 42 

bags WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 


ose eer eee 


GEN'TLEM AN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 
AND SMOKING-CAP............... 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walkiug @ 
Vol. V. 
LADY'S SACQUE WRAPPER. ............... 


LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night moan. Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers) 6 

LADY’S BASQUE WRAPPER... 23 

ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SDIT (for boy 

GENTLEMAN’S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 

HIGULAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5. years vld) * 39 

BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open- -front Over- 
skirt, and Full Trained 39 

FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, ‘Trained Over-skirt, ms 

Vol. VI. 

DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “* 7 

VIGHUT BASQUE, with Apron-frout Over-skirt 

QGIRL'S W ARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 

and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 

. Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... ~ 

SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... * 15 

Cli ATELAINE REDINGOTE WALKI ING : 


LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE SUIT. ** 24 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “ 2s 
MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 

C 


I 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING pe 
DOUBLE - JOCKEY ASQUB 


ENGLISH WALKING JACKRT SUIT....... 

DEMI-POLONAISE SUIT, with 
Basque Back and Square Fro . 

TIGHT-FITTING DOU BLE- BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... * 45 

SINGLE- BREASTED BASQUINE, witb Short 

DOUBLE-BREASTED PLAIN BASQUE, with 
Apron Front and Back Over-skirt and 

bi ch PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and a 

TIGHT. FITTING SINGLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE 

BOYS WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and a 
erbockers (for boy 4 to 9 years old) .. 

Vol. VIT. 

YOUTH’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspende r Pantaloons 
from S to 15 yeurs o 1d) 

EN BASQUE, LONG OVER-SKEIRT, and ‘ 


W SKIRT 
HENRI TROIS POLONAISE WALKING 


HENRI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 
skirt and French Round Skitt. . 
MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi Over-skirt and 
Demi-Trainerc 17 
MEDICIS BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 
Skirt and Long Walking Skirt....... ceeeeee 19 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 
In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Snit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


W L. HAYDEN, Teacher of Guitar 

and Flute. Agent for 7ilton's 

Patent Guitars, the best 

Me in use. Dealer in Musi- 
cal Instruments, Music 

Catalogues free. 

20 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


hye shining and 


anent, by using 25c. 
Address Dr. WALSH ch, 


Front Pron) 


The best and cheapest Paint in the 
world for Iron, Tin or W Wood. For sale by 
the Trade everywhere. PRINCE’ 8 METALLIC 

PAINT CO., New York. | 

Cc AUTION.—Purchasers and consumers are cau- 
tioned against imitations of our METALLIC PAINT. 
All genuine PRINCE'S METALLIC PAINT will 


: our trade mark on each and every 
a circular, 


HARPER'S PERIODICAL 


FOR 1874. 


| WE. 


There is no monthly. Magazine an intelligent read- 


ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
icalexecution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its seheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines. — Nation. 


The best publication of its aes in America, uud so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 


of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- | 


trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eler 


Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 


and Chronicle. 


It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 


-- cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 


price in the household ecouomy it teacbes. — Provt- 
dence Journal, 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 

on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Harrer’s Magazine, Harrer’s Weexiy, and 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00 

postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 

where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, WRrekty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
$4 wr tn one remittance; or, Siz 

pies for $20 00, without extra 
at the offices where received. — postage — 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MacazineE 24 cents a year, for the or BazaB 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. ‘Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Mag@azinr, or 20 cents for 
the Weexty or Bazar, to prepay the ts S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Nambers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrerxiy and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it wiH be 
understood that the snbecriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 


Teams ros ApvERTIsiING IN Harrer’s WeexLy anD 
ARPER’s Bazar. 
8 Weekl.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 


Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 


- Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—ench insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Years. ustrated cir- 
cular, in which hen refer to over Bankers, Merchants, 
Se. (some of wh xen may know), using our Pianos, 

in 44 sae and “Tercitort es. Please state where you saw 


* U. 8. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N. Y. 


U*x the Great Beard Grower Ursina; 25c.; mailed free 
Address Dr. WALSH, 2% Front St. Brooklyn, N.Y. ¥. 


‘A GENTS WANTED for ‘the NEW WORK, 
by his comrade and friend, 

C. Perens, U.S.A. The most popular Book 

plished. 600 pages beautifull illustratec Circulars 
pub) DUSTIN, GILMAN, & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


sending us the address of 10 persons, with 10c. 
A N Y will receive, Free, a beautiful Chromo, and 


how to get rich, d. 


-MONCKTON’S NATIONAL 


Hussey’s National Cottage 


Architecture. 
New & Original Designs, Workin 
Scale Drawings, and Details for a 
Styles of low-priced Houses, with 
~ Specifications and Cost. Just pub- 
lished. Royal quarto. Postpaid, $6. 


Plans, Details, Specifica- 


NATIONAL ons, an ima WELVE 
ARCHITECT, § Ratimates. 
MONCKTON’S NATIONAL 
STAIRBUILDER. 


| 1,000 Working Drawings, 


Srx 
postpaid. 


Six DoLiags, 


CARPENTER and JOINER.S Po*tpaid. 
Orange Judd Company, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES,. 
The Best yet Invented. 
FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 

NESS PURPOSES, 
And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
Over 10,000 now in Use. 
“— for Hlustrated Catalogue, with Agents’ address- 
es, to BENJ. 0. WOODS, 
Manufacturer and in n every description of 
PRINTING M 
$49 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., BOSTON. Mass. 


Deafness.—Dr. Dimock’s Self- 
Retaining Auricles are flesh color and 
b held in position by the irregularities 

of the ear. They can be worn at any 
time without inconvenience, and are 
superior to any trumpet now in use. 
Descriptive circular, contmining ref- 
: crences, &c., sent . Address Drs. 

DIMOCK & W HERILL; No. 63 
Pat. Since Niagara Street, Buffalo, N. 


Field | for Agents 


Our nts each sell from: 10 to 100 of the New In- 
dustrial Hundred Dollar Bank-Note Policies issued b 
the Missouri Valley Life Ins. Co. (CASH ASSETS, 
$1,000,000). $2 per year for $100 insurance. Canvas- 
sing outfit beautiful and complete, and includes a $100 
Policy, which the agent can retain as insurance on his 
life, or can sell in five minutes. ¢#@~ Send $2 now 
for outfit and terms, and with the money send 
age. Address H. H. Hapiey, Manager, 176 B’way, N.'Y. 


Proditable Employment. 


Work for Everybody. Good Wages. 
Permanent Employment. Men & Women 
wanted. Full particulars free. Address 
W.A, Henderson &Co.,Cleveland,0., or8t. Louis, Mo 


$2500 A YEAR 


our splendid 
COMBINATION PROSPECTUS. 


50 erent 8, wanted in every fam- 
Ub Agents wanted in every County and Town in the 
—— States, to make a permanent business on these 


SALES SURE AND PROFITS LARGE. 


Complete outfit sent, postpaid, on receipt of $1 50, en- 
u to commence at For outfit "full 
address JO 


N KE. POTTER & C 
ublishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


are now want- 

ed to canvass for two 

of the most desirable 

works ever offered to 

the viz.: The 
CYCLOPZEDIA vor Biblical, 
Theological, and Ecclesiastic- 
al Literature, by McCrintoox anv 
Srrona, five volumee of which are now 
ready. And the Proceedings of 
the Sixth General Conference 
of the Evangelical Alliance. 
To experienced and successful Canvas- 
sers the Subscriber offers liberal induce- 
ments. §@~ For further particulars iv- 
quire of or address 


Avery Bill, 


Care Harper & Brothers, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED! Diploma Awarded 


for PICTORIAL BIBLES, 


1 re iL LUSTRA TIONS. Address for circulars 
J. HOLMAN & CO., 980 ARCH St., Phila. — 


A MONTH and expenses to good canvassers 
Articles new and staple as flour. Sam 


free. DEAN & CO., New Bedford, 


War CLASS, Male or Female, $30 a 
week; employment at home, day or evenin 
no capital ; instructions and valuable package of go 8 
sent:free by mail Address, with 6 cent return stamp. 
M. YOUNG & CO., 173 178 Geeenutah Street, N. Y. 


curls Hair perfectly grand. 
Add ress Da. WALSH, 25 Front Brooklyn, N.Y. 


we ge to sell our Glass, Snow-Flake, Enameled, 
Bristol Visiting and Business Carda. Outfit, 
25c.; Samples, 10c. DeHurr Bros., Newtonville, Mase. 


AV WANTED.—Send $1 50 for sample outfit. 
25 Steel Engravings. J. B. Fovon, Warren, Pa. 


IO" PER DAY. 1000 Agents wanted. Particulars 
free. A. H. BLAIR & CO., St. Lonis, Mo. 


1 500 YEARLY made by agents selling our 32 
NEW ARTICLES. Samples for 25c. 
atalogues free. Am. Novetty Co., 302 B'way, N, 


GENTS WANTED.~— Men or women. $34 

a week or ~~ forfeited. Valuable samples free. 
Write at once to M. REED, f Eighth St., New Y ork. 
10 A DAY. Employment t for all. Patent Novel- 
$ ties. Gre. L. Fetton & Co., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 


3 5 A MONTH.—A —Agents wanted. Seven 
best articles in the.-world. Sample 
free. Address 


BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


ATCHES suitable for s ulative “Send 
for price-list to Lionel acobs, 8 Astor House, N.Y. 


DEARDLESS oung men, grow a Beard by usin Ur. 
sina; 25c. Dx. Wasi, 25 Front St., Brooklyn, 


& BROTHERS) 
SPRING BUOK- LIST 


I. 
RECORD OF SCIENCE’ AND INDUS- 
1873. Prepared by Prof. Spencer F. 


Secretary of the Smithsonian In- 


stitution. With the Assistance of some of the most 
Eminent Men of Science in the United States. Large 
1Z2mo, over 800 pages, Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with 
the Annual Records for 1871 and 1872.) The Three 
Volumes sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of 
Five Dollars. 


II. 

THE OFFICE AND DUTY OF A CHRISTIAN 
PASTOR. By Srerurn H. Trxe@ D.D., Rector of 
St. George’s Church in the City of New York. Pnb- 
lished at the request of the Students and Faculty of 
the School of ged iu the Boston University. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


IIT. 

THE LAND OF THE WHITE ELEPHANT: 
Sights and Scenes in Southeastern Asia. A Per- 
sonal Narrative of Travel and Adventure iu Farther 
India, embracing the Countries of Burma, Siam, 
Cambodia, and Cochin-China (s7i-2). By FPranx 
Vinognt, Jr. Magnificently illustrated with Ma 
and numerous Woodcuts, Crown 8va, Clo 


IV. 

PET; or, Pastimes and Penalties. ‘By the Rev. H. R. 
Hawets, Author of “ Music and meat" With Fif- 
ty Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 


AMONG OUR SAILORS. By J. Grey Jewett, M.D., 
Jate United States Consul, Singapore. With an Ap- 
pendix containiug Extracts from the Laws and Con- 
sular Reguiations Governing the United States Mer- 
chant Service. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 

¥L 

SMILES’S HUGUENOTS. The Hugnenots in France 
after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes: witli a 
Visit to the Country of the Vaudois. By Saucer 
Author of Huguenots: their Settle- 
ments, Churches, and Industries in England and 
Ireland,” “ Seif. f-Hel Ip,” “Character,” *“‘ Life of the 
Stephensons,” &e... Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 00. 

VII. 

TWELVE MILES FROM A LEMON. Social and 
Domestic Sketches. By Gaur Hamitror, Author of 
**Woman’s Worth and W ee ** Little Folk 
Life,"&c. 12mo,Cloth, ¢1 50 

FIELD'S MEMORIES OF MANY MEN. Memories 
of Many Men and of Some Women: being Personal 

Recollections of Emperors, Kings, Queens, Princes, 

Presidents, Statesmen, Authors, and Artists, at 

Home and Abroad, during the last oe Years. 

By Mavunse.u B. Fievp. , 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 

IX. 

PIKE'S SUB-TROPICAL RAMBLES. Snb-Tro 
ical Rambles in the Land of the Aphanapteryx. By 
Niooras Pixr, U. 8S. Coneul, Port Louis, Mauritius, 
-Profusely Illustrated from the Author's own Sketch- 


b 


es; containing also Maps and oy Meteorolog- | 


ical Chorte. rown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 

THE LAND OF MOAB. The Reanuit of Travels and 
Discoveries on the East Side of the Dead Sea and 
the Jordan. By H. B. Tristram, Loge LL.D., 
F.R.S., Master of the Greatham Hospital, and Hon- 
orary Canon of Durham. With New ap and [llus- 
trations. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 50, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Victor Hugo’s Ninety-Three. 12mo, Cloth, $1 7% 

Talbot’s Through Fire and Water. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, 25 cents. 

Colonel Dacre. By the Author of “Caste.” S8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 

Bulwer's Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 60; 
8vo, Paper, $1 00 

Anthony Trollope Illustrated. 
Paper, $1 25: Clath, $1 

The Blue Ribbon. By the. Author of “St. Olave’s,” 
**Jeanie’s Quiet Life," Meta’s Faith,” &c. Svo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 

“Ship Ahoy!" Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 

Jeaffreson's Lottie Darling. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 

Miss Braddon's Publicans and Sinners. 8vo, _— 
75 cents. 

Black’s A Princess of Thule. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 

A Trollope’s Diamond Cut Diamond. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 

Farjeon’s Golden Grain. A Sequel to “ Blade-o’- 
Grass.” Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 

Wilkie Collins's Novels. (Harper's Library Edition.) 
Now ready: The New Maydualen.—The W 
White.— Poor Miss Finch.— Man and Wife.— The 
Dead Secret.—Basil.—Hide-and-seek.—The Mowon- 
stone.—Nv Name.—Armadale. With Illustrations, 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 each. Other volumes will be is- 
sued shortly. 


ow Hanrer & Brorures will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 


Harrer’s Catatoave mailed free on recetpt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN SquaReE, N. Y. 


INE CHROMOS cheaper than. cost. “Pet 

Lamb,” Unwelcome Visitor,” Matron,” Little 
Samuel.” Either of above mailed. Send price and 
postage. Parties wanting Chromos in quantity or sin- 
le, send to us. Special reduction for School Prizes. 
CHROMO ADVERTISING CO., P. O. Box 1508, N.Y. 


ANTED. —K: case of either Diabetes, Gravel, In- 

flammation of Kidneys and Bladder r, or Brick 
Dust Deposit, that ‘‘ Cunstitution Water” will not 
cure. P. O. Box 1568, N. Y. 


2G A A MONTH made honestly with Stencil and 
Key-Check pntfits. Catalogue and samples 
free. Ss. M. SPENCER, 117 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 


RLIC A curls any Hair beautifully. 26 cents. 
nt St., Brooklyn, N. -Y. 


Address Dr. WALSH, 25 


G72) EAC EACH WEEK. A ents wanted. Particulars 
OR & CO., Louis, Mp. 


tags at home. Terme free. Address 
$52 $90 tinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


ADIES can make $5 a day in their own city or town, 
Ad@rces ELLiS CO., Waltham. Masa 
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IC.—Wanted, on salary or commission, 
F. A. M., as agents for the new work, splendidly 
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UNCLE SAM SUFFERIN G FROM DEPRECIATED CURRENCY. 


Dr. BuTLER. 


‘‘ After consultation with my medical friends (Morton and Logan), I would 


prescribe a very weak solution of Greenbacks (Inflation Bitters).” 


UncLEeE SamM. 


‘*But, my dear Doctor, that’s what brought this ‘tarnal ae on; that 


medicine is sure to cause a relapse, or kill me altogether.” 


WOOD BROTHERS’ CO 


Offer a handsome assortment of Superior 


Cabriolets, Victorias, T Carts, 
and Pony Phaetons, 
OF THEIR OWN UNRIVALED MANUFACTURE, 


FROM NEW DESIGNS, 
At a LARGE DISCOUNT from former prices. 
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trivance,. character-drawing, description, style, or 
moral purpose.—N. Y. Timws. 

Reproduces with powerful effect the scenes of the 
Revolution, and is full of dramatic interest.—N. Y. 
World, 

The finest historical romance yet written oy any 
French author.—Philadelphia Press. 
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| were set in the firmament. Time is divided into 

three parts. ‘The ancients rose at.the third hour. 
The Brahmins have their Birmah, Vishnu, and 
Siva; the Persians their Oromanes, Mithra, and 
Mithras; the Egyptians their Osiris, Isis, and 
Orus; the Arabians their Allah, Al Uzza, and 
Manah ; the Phoenicians and Tyrians their Belus, 
Urania, and Adonis; the Greeks their Jupiter, 
Neptune, and Pluto. Aristotle, Plutarch, and 
Macrobius wrote on the doctrine of numbers. 


“CALLED BEFORE THE CURTAIN.” 


M Tuis is a picture of theatrical life in the last 
century. The young and beautiful actress has 
pleased the audience, and is led out before the 
curtain to be rewarded with plaudits and bou- | 
quets, perhaps quite as much on account of her 
youth and beauty as for her grace and skill in 
acting. Theatrical audiences are capricious in 


this respect. A little talent goes a great way on 
the stage when accompanied with personal at- | Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos were three Fates. 


tractions. The children that endured the fiery furnace 

were Shadrach, Abed-nego. Ju- 
| | . iter’s thunder-bolt had three forks, Neptune’s 
THREE, THIRD, AND THRICE. frident three prongs, Cerberus three bende, The 

Tue ordinal, cardinal, or numeral Three pos- | Pythian priestess sat on a tripod.: There were 

sesses stronger power of associating application | the three Parce ; the three Furies; three attri- 

than any other figure in history or literature. | butes of the sun—Sol, Apollo, and Liber; of the 

Frem the first notice of the creation Elohim is | moon—Hecate, Diana, and Luna. Three bows 
understood to signify the Trinity. When the 

third day was created, the sun, moon, and stars 


of the head and three prostrations are peculiar to 
some nations. In England are king, lords, and 


‘‘CALLED BEFORE THE CURTAIN.”—[{From a Parntino sy E, F. B 


commons. ‘The ancients washed théir eyes three 
times; drank potions out of three cups. The 
Salians beat the ground three times in their dance. 
Persons dipped thrice into wells forcure. Per- 
sons were touched thrice for the king’s-evil. 
Three parts of the Old World only were known. 
The three professions are law, divinity, and 
physic. Three chirps of a cricket are said to be 
a sign of death. The papist crosses himself three 
times. The third attack of apoplexy is thought 
fatal. The third finger of the left hand bears the 
marriage ring. A Latin motto is ‘‘ Tria una in 
juncta,” 
- The witches in Macbeth ask, ‘‘ When shall we 
three meet again?” In the Church of England 
service are the clerk, people, and preacher ; three 
priests serve at the papal shrine. In the courts 


of justice are the judge, the jury, and the culprit. 


In physic the physicians’ consultation is three. 
An arbitration is three. The three warnings are 
celebrated. ‘The Jews boasted of Abraham, 


REWTNALL, EXHIBITED IN THE Dupiey GALLery, Lonpon.] 
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Isaac, and Jacob. ‘The United Kingdom is En- 
gland (Wales included), Ireland, and Scotland. - 
Three signals decided the fate of Lucius Junius. 
In the third year of the reign of Cyrus the name 
of Belteshazzar was revealed to Daniel; his 
prophecy was that ‘‘ three kings should stand up 
in Persia,” and Daniel mourned three weeks by 
reason of his vision; the beast that he saw had 
three ribs in the mouth of it. Daniel's petitions 
were made three times. In the Revelation the 
third part of the creatures which were in the sea 
and had life died. 

Faith, hope, and charity are three virtues. 
The priests’ abodes in Ezekiel were three cham- 
bers. In the prophecy it says, ‘‘ A third part of - eee 
the hair shall be burned, a third part fall by the 
sword, a third part scattered by the wind.” Mil- 
ton’s three fierce spirits were Ariel, Arioch, and 
Ramiel. Three candles in a room are said to» 
indicate death in the family. ‘The pasha wears 
three tails, ‘The passion-flower has three spires, 
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STEEPLE-CHASING. 


Tuts is essentially an Efglish sport, and no- 
where out cf England and Ireland has it ever at- 
tained popular favor: An ordinary race on a 
smooth and even track is tame and common- 
place in comparison. A steeple-chase is a wild 
race across country toward some prominent ob- 
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ject .a the landscape. Generally some church 
spire or tower is selected, and hence the hame 
of the sport. No barrier can be avoided, no 
danger shirked. The- utmost skill, courage, 
and coolness ave required in the riders, as they 
have to encounter the most formidable obstacles 
in the way of fences, ditches, and_ hedges. 
Brooks also require to be frequently crossed ; 
and from the aversion with which many horses 
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regard them, requiring to be urged to them at 
full speed, this leap is generally considered the 
most difficult and dangerous of any. In some 
parts of the country the rider finds himself con- 
fronted by a wide ditch, bordered by a strong 
blackthorn hedge, and beyond that by a fence 
four feet in height, all of which obstacles must 


be cleared at one bold leap. Sometimes he 
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comes to a high and thick quickset hedge, of per- 
haps halfa century’s growth, with a ditch on one 
side, requiring to be charged at full speed by the 
horseman. Many wonderful feats are related of 
daring riders, who stick at nothing in the excite- 
ment of the sport. In connection with this may 
be mentioned a feat achieved in 1792 by a gen- 
tleman in leaping a horse over the wall of Hyde 
Park, the height of which was six feet and a 


half on the inside, and eight on the outside. A 
bed of manuie had been laid to break the force 
of alighting. ‘The high-spirited horse performed 
the feat twice in succession, merely displacing a 
few bricks at the second jump. : 
Very sad accidents sometimes accompany this 
dangerous but exciting sport, though in general 
the disasters that overtake the riders are more 
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amusing than sérious. This results partly from 
the ‘soft nature of the ground on which they take 
place, and partly from the skill exhibited by the 
horsemen in evading as much as possible the 
consequences of a fall. ‘To know how to fall ju- 
diciously becomes, therefore, an important ac- 
complishment with those who ride steeple-chases. 

The spirited illustrations on this and the op- 
posite page show the closing scenes in a hard 


ran steeple-chase. ‘Two bold riders have dis- 
taneed all competitors. Some of their compan- 
ions have come to grief in being dismounted, 
and others have fallen out of sight in the rear. 
‘They are nearing the last obstacle; one brave 
leap over hedge and ditch and the race will be 
over. ‘The leap is made in gallant style; but 
one poor horse stumbles and falls, throwing his 


STEEPLE-CHASING—AT THE LAST FENCE. 
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rider headlong to the ground. It is his last leap. 
The rider stands sympathetically bending over 
him as he lies stretched on the ground, gasping 
for breath. Who but must pity the gall«nt. 
creature, run to death for the amusement of a 
crowd of idlers ? 

Steeple-chasing, from the nature of things, can 
never become an American sport, and this is cer- 
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inly not to be regretted. To say nothing of 
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the sad accidents that sometimes occur, resyit- 
ing in the death or maiming for life of some poor 
fellow, it is a most cruel and distressing sport” 
for the horses, and even in England a strong pub- 
lic opinion is formitg against it. In no very re- 
mote period it will probably, be numbered among 
the things that were, like bear-baiting and other 
cruel sports in which our ancestors took delight, 
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busy workmen. As /a semaine folle approaches 
the scaffuldings develop into two immense ice- 

ills, several theatres, a menagerie, and various 
booths for comic shows. On the first day of 
carnival week these are all thrown open to the 
public, and the place becomes so crowded with 
men, women, and children that voluntary mo- 
tion is almost impossible. ‘The spectators move 
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THE RUSSEAN CARNIVAL. 


Tue principal shows and amusements for the. 


entertainment of the populace of St. Petersburg 
during the carnival season take place in the 
large open space behind the British Embassy. 
From the beginning of the new year until the 
opening of the Merry Week the place is crowd- 
ed with scaffoldings and lively with throngs of 


only in solid mass 


ir } 


closely are they wedged 
and jammed together.« It is impossible to elbow 


one’s way out. Peasants in all sorts of singular. 


costumes, chiefly in sheep-skin outer garments, 
because of the intense severity of the weather, sol- 
diers in heavy overcoats, and shop-men in furs, 


compose the bulk of the crowd. It is not con-. 


sidered comme il faut for people of quality to 
mix with the common mass of sight-seers; but 


the fun without taking part in it. 
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varied enough. ‘There are merry-go-rounds, ri- 
fle-galleries, shows of all sorts, and booths where 
those who have a little money to spend can buy 
nuts, candies, cakes, and ices. What-would be 
considered strange in an American crowd at such 
a time, the favorite beverage is hot tea, so that 
there is no danger of rows either during or after 


along the edges are lines of elegant turn-outs, 
with drivers and footmen in magnificent livery. 
In this way the upper classes manage to enjoy 


‘The peasants come in from the country in lit- 
tle sledges, bringing their own stock of provis- 
ions, to the great disgust of the regular restau- 

_rant-keepers.. The amusements and. sports are 
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drama, or an operetta, according to your taste. 
No performance lasts more than half-an hour, so 
that one can not complain of want of variety, or 


“that he doesn’t get his.money’s worth, ‘The 


actors are not allowed a moment's rest; as soon 
as one performance is over another begins. It 
is a curious sight to see the crowd rush from one 


the performance. theatre to another and struggle for good places 
The festivities are rough but hearty. Bands | in the galleries. The buildings look almost too 
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from the different regiments play national airs in 
various parts of the immense square. Knights 
and ladies mount the miniature horses in the 
merry-go-rounds, and the former tilt with short 
lances at a ring as they whirl about in the circle. 
Meanwhile Punch and Judy enact their comic 
parts under an awning, and in the theatres you 
may see a tragedy, a farce, a comedy, a melo-_ 
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